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Madam, 

I humbly beg of you to accept 
the homage I intend to offer in dedicating 
this Httle work to you. I could not dare to 
do so if it had not been commended by 
several eminent persons whose opinions, I 
know, your Ladyship highly values ; nor if I 
did not strongly feel that your Ladyship's 
name, at the beginning of my book, will 
ensure its introduction into society such as it 
would never otherwise reach. 

LUCIEN HENRY. 

General Pezet's House, 
Chorrillos, Peru. 
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PREFACE. 



The book before us has followed the same 
plan as that of Mr. Southgate, entitled " Many 
Thoughts of Many Minds.'* It is a compi- 
lation of gems of thought, carefully selected 
from the best authors, each subject being 
presented to the reader under a distinct head. 
Above all, it is imbued with a thoroughly 
Catholic spirit, and will be very valuable 
to the student and general reader, and still 
more to the writers of serious books, as a dio- 
tionary of reference, which will spare them 
many hours of tedious research among scat- 
tered materials of thought. 

A book of this sort is likewise valuable as 
a means of fixing serious and beautiful truths 
in men's minds, being clothed in language 
which renders such thoughts imperishabk.. 
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It is to be hoped that this, the laborious 
and painstaking effort of a young Author, 
may be crowned with abundant success, and 
bring forth much fruit in increased devotion 
to our Holy Mother the Church and greater 
zeal for souls in the midst of the infidel and 
rationalistic age in which we live. 

MARY ELIZABETH HERBERT. 

38/ Chesham Place, 
London, April 2^, 1873. 



TO THE 

YOUNG PEOPLE OF ENGLAND. 



My Dear Friends, 

Allow me to offer you these 
few thoughts ; they will remind you of the ad- 
vice you have already received, and will, I 
also hope, continue the good impressions 
which are yet to be made upon your souls. 

Many of the young Englishmen of the pre- 
sent day have more of the love of Christ and 
His religion in their hearts than they care to 
acknowledge in their lives. Should any of 
you, my dear readers, be amongst that num- 
ber, may this little book induce you to ^xci- 
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fess outwardly what you believe inwardly, 
and encourage you to impart to others the 
same religious advantages which you enjoy 
yourselves. Sometimes, too, you may be 
impatient and exhausted with the long con- 
tinued warfare of the Christian life, and at 
last, weary with oft-repeated denials, you 
may be upon the point of lending a reluctant 
ear to the seductive whisper of temptation. 
Pause one moment longer. Take this little 
book into your hand, open, look, read, think, 
and pray — then rather die than yield. 

Most grateful to God will the compiler of 
these .pages be, if, through their perusal, the 
courage of any of you be stimulated, your 
virtue strengthened, or your faith confirmed. 
Should tliis be the case with you, dear young 
reader, remember him in your fervent prayers 
ahd believe him to be your sincere friend. 

L. HENRY. 



INTRODUCTION. 



Next to the conflation which a Catholic 
finds at the foot of the altar, and to the joys 
of the family circle, I. know of no greater 
pleasure than that of conversing with in- 
telligent and good-hearted young people. 

Ozanam, 

bne'does not part easily from those souls 
whom one has brought forth to truth and 
virtue at the price of sacerdotal anguish. 

Perreyve. 

Ah I my friend, you know not how much 
strength of soul is required in order to b^ -a. 
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Christian in the world, a man worthy the 
name of faithful. Lacordaire, 

I think that many young souls have been 
lost, because their religious education was too 
effeminate, and because they were not pre- 
pared for the struggles or the sacrifices which 
await them. Ozanam. 

It is necessary to implant in the hearts of 
the young the love of Jesus Christ, the love 
of the Church, love of labour, of virtue and 
of true personal dignity. Lacordaire, 

Faith gives in three words the secret of all 
existence : it is a duty to accomplish, a grief 
to endure, an apostleship to exercise. 

M^. Mermillod, 

Wills are without strength, characters with- 
out decision, because intellects are without 
light and conviction. Mgr, Pie, 

The misfortune of the greater part of man- 
kind is their having been thrown into the 
turmoil of the world without light or prin- 
ciple. LEditeur de Valmont, 
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Yes, gentlemen, there are at this moment 
, two currents very strongly marked, one re- 
turns towards Jesus Christ to become once 
more a Christian, the other recedes from Him 
' farther and farther still, and relapses into- 
paganism. P, Felix^ 

Wherever Christian wisdom does not exert 
its influence over the mind of youth, their 
manners either harden themselves into gross- 
ness, or become softened even into ignominy. 

Mgr, Pie. 

It is necessary that religion should be a. 
serious aftair in your life, and that you should 
practise it sincerely. Mgr. Landriot.. 

My son, you know religion, I can even say, 
that you know it to be as noble and beautiful 
as it really is, so it is impossible for you not 
to love it. /. Racine. 

You, gentlemen, who are young, who have 
your minds open to the thoughts of otKet?*,'^^^^' 
hear, perhaps, around you woids o^ ^oxiXA. ^^^ 

b 
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incredulity, do not allow yourselves to be led 
away by this handful of men who have placed 
the paradoxes of their minds at the service of 
their aberrations of heart ; but walk rather 
in the footsteps of those many brilliant 
geniuses who have bowed their intellects be- 
fore the sovereignty of Jesus Christ. 

Mgr, FreppeL 

Religion and our Fatherland ! 
Honour and virtue ! 
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FLOWERS 



OF 



CHRISTIAN WISDOM. 



I. 
Man anil hb SauL 

Man is but the weakest reed in creation, but 
he is a thinking reed. The whole universe 
neeji not arm itself to crush him : a vapour, 
a drop of water, suffices to kill him. But, 
though the universe should crush him, man 
would still be nobler than that which kills 
him because he knows that he dies, and what- 
ever advantage the universe has over him, the 
universe knows it not. So our whole dignity- 
consists in thought. Pascal. 

, Man is the perfection of creation, the mind 
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is the perfection of man, and the heart is the 
perfection of the mind. St Francis of Sales. 

Mankind ! it is a great thing when they aim 
to be divine, but it is a sad sight when they 
are satisfied with being men only, that is to 
say, with being all that is beyond expression — 
poor, wretched, intriguing, and false — which is 
most painful to look at, and yet unfortunately 
so common. Mgr. Landriot. 

There are two lives, one of the body, 
the other of the soul. As the soul is the life 
of the body, so God is the life of the soul. 
The body dies when the soul separates from 
it. The soul dies when it separates itself from 
God. St Augustin. 

Why should you crawl upon the earth, you 
who are made for heaven ? Keep yourself in 
the noble position in which you were bom, 
and let your soul resemble your body, which 
touches the earth only by its extremities. 

St. Cyprian. 

We are men only on condition that we 
understand what we are domg and which 
way we must go. Mgr. Pie. 
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We shall become men, that is to say, we 
shall reason and reflect conscientiously upon 
all the actions of our lives. Mgr, Fie, 

Strength, energy, and fortitude of character, 
they are what constitute man. 

Mgr, Landriot. 

Nothing is so powerful to form truly grand 
characters as meditation on the Word of 
God and on Christian truths. Mgr, Landriot 

Let us become strong, for the great evil 
of this day is weakness. Lacordaire. 

The powers of the soul grow in proportion 

to their use. Ozanam. 

• 

One of the defects which prevent men 
from acting is their ignorance of the extent 
of their capabilities. Bossuet, 

Noble occupations raise and support the 
soul. Vauvaiargues, 

The soul is a soil which requires to be dug 
and stirred deeply, otherwise nothing will 
grow in it but weeds. St, John Chrysostom. 

The soul should rule over the senses which 
have been given to it as so many instrvitcvec^^ 
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which it can move and slaves whom it can 
command. St John Chrysostom, 

A great fault has been committed in 
Europe; people have put aside souls, they 
have decorated and polished everything; 
but the finest of all the precious stones they 
have forgotten — the soul ! The soul ! the origin 
and the main-spring of all ! The soul ! the 
purest gold which the Creator has given to 
this world. -^^. Landriot 

Be souls who know how to forget, and de- 
vote themsjglves; souls of faith and of sacrifice. 

Mgr, MermiUod, 

I see only two things which are able to 
preserve you from many faults which would 
otherwise poison yom: career, Religion and 
Work. Lacordaire. 

God and Science, Charity and Study, are 
they not enough to enchant your youth ? 

Ozanam, 

By work one accustoms oneself to a 
severe and active life, and the character gains 
as much by it as the mind. Ozanam. 
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The life of man cannot be without having 
some end in view, and it is towards this end 
that we must direct all our actions, all our 
words, otherwise we would be like vessels 
without ballast, and reason not being seatecl 
at the helm of oiu: soul, we should do nothing 
buf wander here and there at hazard all 
through our life. St Basil. 

The end of our life is God . . . the rule 
of our life, duty . . . the obstacles, our bad 
passions. Lacordaire. 

Whatever may be the career that you may 
follow, propose to yoiurself an elevated aim, 
and put at its service an immovable con- 
stancy. M. Cousin, 

It is most important that we should have 
the least possible before our eyes, the melan- 
choly spectacle, of those engineers, of those 
officers either of sea or of land, of those pro- 
fessors or lawyers, who, coming with distinc- 
tion from the schools, reason with superiority 
on algebra, or strategy, or navigation, or rhe- 
toric, or law, and a thousand other secondary 
subjects, and are radically incapable of an- 
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swering the most elementary questions of the 
catechism. To aid or favour this shameful 
ignorance of divine things is a fearful crime 
against God, against His Church, and against 
youth itself. ' Mgr, Fiantier. 

The soul is essentially free : she obeys God 
only as much as she chooses : God would not 
make her virtuous and beautiful against her 
will, by force or constraint, for that would 
not then be virtue ; but He wishes to persuade 
her to become virtuous and beautiful. 

St John Chrysosiom* 

Watch over yourself, pay attention to your 
soul. Adorn it, take care of it, purify it from 
all the stains which sin may have printed 
upon it, and do your best to adorn it with all 
the ornaments of virtue. St Basil, 

Created after the image of God, let us 
take great care not to dishonour that divine 
likeness. St Ephrem, 

Man cannot reflect the Creator imless he 
puts himself in contact with Him. Fools 
that we are, If we wish a mirror to reflect 
the sun, do we turn it towards the earth ? 

J. de Maistre, 
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O man ! bom to command ! why dost thou 
degrade the dignity of thy being in allowing 
thyself to be enslaved by sin and overpowered 
by Satan ? Thou wast made to give laws, and 
thou renouncest the title of thy original no- 
bility. St Basil, 

Come and let me see if you are really a 
man. Who says man says king, but I see 
on your forehead neither crown nor diadem. 
Where is then the sign of your empire ? 

St, John Chrysostom, 

Nothing appears to me so heroic as the 
power which the just man has over his pas- 
sions. What can be greater than to see him 
hold, so to speak, unceasingly his soul in his 
hands, regulating its acts, measuring its move- 
ments, permitting himself nothing that would 
be unworthy of his heart, masteriiig his senses, 
placing them under the yoke of the law, 
arresting the bent of his nature that is always 
leaning towards evil, stifling a thousand de- 
signs ii^ich flatter, a thousand hopes which 
delight, keeping himself firm against the se- 
ductions of commerce and the force of ex- 
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ample, and, always master of himself, denying 
his heart any littleness capable of dishonour- 
ing an inheritor of heaven ? Ah, one must 
have been bom with a noble soul for this ! 
Grace has its heroes, who yield in nothing to 
those admired in centuries gone by. 

MassUlon, 



\ 



IL 

What then is Christianity ? if not the con- 
stant desire of ennobling the soul. 

St/vio Pellico, 

A Christian is a complete beings a being 
having the knowledge of its strength in the 
order of nature, and walking under the eye of 
God to perfection, to supernatural transfigu- 
ration, but never to the annihilation of the 
faculties. Mgr, LandrioL 

Christianity is sent, not to destroy, but to 
restore human nature, to renew it, to give to 
it, whilst waiting for the perfection of glory, 
a part of the attributes of primitive days. 

ilfgr. Landriot. 
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The human soul has some roots which have 
a life apart, and when these roots plunge, so to 
speak, in the divine essence, " Deo infixus," 
the soul has a divine life, and that life, super- 
added to the other, perfects it, gives it a higher 
stamp, as the graftedbough improves, sweetens, 
and perfumes the sap of the wild tree. 

Mgr. Landriot 

A Christian is a soul in a body and God 
in a soul. P, Felix, 

Christian is, properly speaking, Jesus Christ 
living in man. M. Olier, 

To know if a man is really great, one must 
ask oneself what this man has been- with re- 
gard to Jesus Christ. Mgr. Freppel. 

We are of Christian descent, and you would 
restrict us to the pure human. We are as 
gods, and you wish that we should lower 
ourselves to be merely men. Mgr. Berteaud. 

We, who have been baptised in Jesus Christ, 
are of the noblest race in the world, we are 
of the divine race, we are of the race of Christ 
who is the Son of God. Then, my brethren, 
a certain pride is becoming in a Christian. 

Mgr. Pie. 
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It is little to appear a Christian, if one is 
not sp in reality; that which makes the 
Christian is not a false appearance or flow- 
ing speech, but it is greatness of soul and 
solidity of virtue. St, Ignatiils of Antioch, 

Christians have derived their name from 
Jesus Christ ; it is a name which binds us ; 
being inheritors then of this name, let us imi- 
tate the virtue of Him from whom we derive 
it. St, Bernard, 

The great obligation of the Christian is to 
imitate Jesus Christ. M, Olier, 

Let us regulate our judgments upon those 
of Jesus Christ. Bossuet, 

Each one is the painter and the sculptor of 
his life. We are Christians only inasmuch as 
we are the images of our divine model. 

St, Gregory of Nyssa, 

Life is a combat and not an unlimited 
liberty of enjoyment ; life consists in abstain- 
ing more than in enjo)dng; life is the struggle 
of the divine element which would fain re- 
conquer his place. Glorious struggle, wbkXv 
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finds peace and liberty upon the ruins of bad 
inclinations and degraded instincts ! 

Mgr, Landriot^ 

It is not for nothing that an eternal inheri- 
tance is proposed to us and an immutable 
felicity ; it is not that we may remain on the 
level or even beneath the level of the heathens. 

Bossuet, 

The life of the Christian ought to tend by 
continual efforts to add new virtues to those 
he has already acquired. 

St. Gregory of Nazianzen, 

The greatest wound which in these last 
times has afflicted the Church of Jesus Christ, 
is the introduction into Christian society of 
profane manners and effeminate and voluptu- 
ous habits. Mgr, Pie. 

There is in the true Christian neither 
eff*eminacy nor languor. St. Ambrose. 

Without doubt salvation is possible in the 
world, but only on the condition of-not living 
according to the maxims of the world. 

Mgr, Pie, 
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It is the great misfortune of the Christians 
of this time not to value the faith which is 
in them. Yes, in this century, one thinks too 
little of his baptism and considers the gifts 
of grace beneath the gifts of nature. 

Mgr. Pie. 

The Christian hates with the same energy 
as he loves. He abhors hell and all that i& 
in hell just as he loves God and all that 
interests God. Mgr, Pie, 

We are soldiers of Jesus Christ : so we 
must be found always under His banner. 

St, Ephrem.. 

Every Christian becomes by Baptism a 
member of the Church, and receives as such 
the mission to work at the propagation of 
the kingdom of God according to the measure 
of his ability. Mgr.- Freppel. 

You belong to God from all eternity, for 
however little and obscure you may be you 
have held from all eternity a place in His 
thoughts . . . you belong to Jesus Christ, 
and you are destined to adorn His kingdom ; 
He has redeemed you. He has made yon ow^ 

* 2 
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of His family. You belong to the Holy Spirit 
and to the Church by the title of your Baptism, 
and you have been placed in the Chiurch 
there to fulfil, either as faithfiil believer, or 
as priest, as father, or as son, a peculiar mis- 
sion. M, Besson, 

To go to church, and bend your knees in 
prayer without doing so in spirit, is a Pharisai- 
cal righteousness which seems to have some 
exactitude but which draws from Jesus Christ 
this just reproach ; " This people honoureth 
Me with their lips but their heart is far from 
Me." It is a false righteousness. Bossuet, 

Here are the means of acquiring the nobi- 
lity of the Christian Soul : 

1. Respect of thyself and of thy eternal 
<lestiny. 

2. Sincere and immovable attachment to 
the principles of the Christian. Faith. 

3. Generous practice and without human 
respect of the duties of the Christian life. 

Houdry, 

Christianity! it is man clothed with the 
supernatural and crowned with Jesus Christ 

' P, Felix, 
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Are you not my Father, O my God? \Vhat 
more can I say? What more can I ask? 
Are you not my Father, O my God ? 

St. Augustine, 



III. 



It is of no use for us to be afraid of anything 
except error and cowardice. Lacordaire, 

To blush at evil is wise ; to blush at good, 
folly. St, Gregory the Great. 

Who fears men will do nothing great for 
God. St. Ignatius of Loyola. 

Jesus Christ did not blush to die for you, 
.and yet you blush to live for Him. 

St./o/m Chrysostom. 

" Confessus est, et non negavit.'* He has 
confessed Christ, and He has not denied him. 
Such ought to be your motto in the midst of 
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a society where anti-Christianism raises its 
head once more. Mgr, FreppeL 

Peter followed Jesus Christ afar : he would 
not have denied Him if he had followed near. 

St Ambrose, 

The earth is afflicted with a great desola- 
tion, because there are so few of those who, 
though baptised, still retain as they ought the 
vigour of their baptism. " I have never met 
so proud a Christian," exclaimed the Soldan, 
after having heard St. Louis. Great God ! is 
not this race of proud Christians on the point 
of becoming extinct ? Mgr. Fie. 

To-day more than ever the principal 
strerigth of the wicked is the weakness of the 
good ; and the power of the reign of Satan 
amongst us the feebleness of Christianity in 
Christians. * Mgr. Fie. 

If hypocrites are numerous, if the scoffers 
dare to call you hypocrite because you are 
religious, do not let that discourage. With- 
out strength of mind one acquires no vvcfe^i^. 
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one accomplishes no important duty; piety 
itself cannot reign in a cowardly heart. 

Silvio Pellico, 

A great virtue, a rare merit, an august per- 
sonage, a venerable institution, is despised 
only by a soul already vile ; it is the part of 
meanness to insult majesty. P, Felix, 

To hide the feelings of true faith, to blush 
in accomplishing its precepts publicly, is a 
weakness, and the greatest of all weaknesses ; 
this is why it is most commonly found in 
ignoble souls and in weak minds. True 
genius is always truly religious and loves to 
appear so, never does it know the vile stain 
of human respect F. Vmtura, 

To accomplish one's duty with coumge 
and simplicity is ever the surest way to ob- 
tain from men the justice of a true admira- 
tion. Lacordaire, 

It is the honour of a Christian mind to 
show itself superior to every false shame by 
trampling under foot all human respect, in 
order to manifest its faith to the eyes of the 
entire world. Mgr, FreppeL 
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One ought to be like a pebble in the tor- 
•ent, keeping its characteristic marks and 
rolling along neither dissolved nor dissolving. 

J, Joubert, 

Gentlemen, do not conform yourselves to 
:his age, but reform it, and bend it to the 
lewness of your life. Do not assimilate 
yourselves to the world ; assimilate the world 
:o you ; that is your mission. Mgr, Pit. 

It is not a question of preaching, nor of 
dways keeping the eyes cast down, but it 
neans that we must learn to be silent, to 
:um the conversation to another subject, to 
ivoid testifying a cowardly complaisance for 
2vil, and never to laugh at libertine raillery, 
)r at an impure word. Mgr, Dupanloup. 

a- 

There exists nowhere on the earth a more 
Deauteous thing than a soul in peace with God, 
^ith men, and with itself; a soul without 
*ear and without reproach. P. de Ravignan. 

A young man must exhibit to the world a 
:ourse of conduct equable, moderate, without 
lifectation, but resolute for virtue, and so de- 
cided that no one would atteiopX. xo ex^\l\c^ 
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him from its practice. Such a young man 
will free himself at once from the importuni- 
ties of those who would tempt him to sin ^ 
for they will try no more when they see that 
he is in good faith, immovably attached to 
religion, and that he does not draw back. 

Mgr. Dupanhup^ 



IV. 

The Gospel, that divine book, the only one 
necessary to a Christian, and the most useful 
one to those even who are not, only requires 
that we should meditate upon it in order to 
kindle in the soul a love of its Author and a 
desire to accomplish His precepts. Never 
has virtue ^spoken in so sweet a language, 
never has the most perfect wisdom expressed 
itself with so much energy and simplicity. 
One cannot have read it without feeling one- 
self better than before. J, J» Rousseau, 

The majesty of the Scriptures astonishes 
me ; the holiness of the Gospel speaks to my 
heart. See the books of the philoso^\\s?R»^ 
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with all their pomp, how insignificant they 
are in comparison with that. Is it possible 
that a book at the same time so sublime and 
so simple can be the work of men ? Is it 
possible that He whose history is there re- 
lated is Himself nothing more than a man ? 

J. J, Rousseau, 

The great men of Christianity have always 
spoken in the most exalted language of 
reason united with the most exquisite percep- 
tion of everything that is Christian. 

Mgr, LandrioL 

Christianity, instead of destropng in me 
whatever good philosophy may have done, 
has confirmed and strengthened it by the 
highest and most powerful of reasons. 

Silvio Pellico. 

Faith boldly flies to a height which human 
reason can never attain. St Augustin. 

The superior lights of faith do not destroy 
the light of reason, no more than the splen- 
dour of a beautiful lustre destroys the less 
brilliant light placed by its side. So the in- 
telligent Christian has two lights instead of 
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one. I see no other difference between him 
and the Christian who has no faith. 

Mgr, Landriot, 

There are no means more infallible to cause 
the grossest and most fatal errors than to re- 
ject such and such a dogma only because 
there is some objection which we know not 
how to solve. Joseph de Maistre. 

The unbeliever who would judge the things 
of God by reason resembles a man bom blind 
who tries to judge some effects of the perspec- 
tive in a picture with the sense of touch — he 
mistakes the means. Mgr, Darboy, 

You kn9w by the Word of God that such a 
thing is, and that is why you are commanded 
to believe it; it is not given you to knpw how 
it is done, and that is why you are not re- 
quired to understand it, Mgr, Darboy, 

To refuse the adherence of our minds to 
God is to deny His existence or to rebel 
against Him. God has spoken, that is suffi- 
cient; it is for man to bow himself and obey. 
We are not to ask of God as a previous 
condition of our assent the particular reasow^ 
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of things. Such a sign of distrust would be an 
outrage to the divine veracity, which cannot 
deceive us, and to the divine power, which 
would not hurt us. Mgr, FreppeL 

He is a fool who hopes that our reason will 
follow to their conclusions the mysterious 
ways of Him who is one Being in Three Per- 
sons. Know then how to restrain thyself, O 
man, when thou desirest to question the 
things of God. Dante. 

In presence of a divine revelation it is 
impossible to maintain seriously that the 
assertions of a philosopher need not be con- 
trolled by the Word of God. It is evident 
that the opinions of a man are false from the 
moment that they contradict a truth divinely 
revealed. To deny this principle is to place 
human reason above that which is divine. 

Mgr, FreppeL 

Do not listen, young men, to those super- 
ficial minds who assume themselves to be pro- 
found thinkers because, after the example of 
Voltaire, they have discovered some difficulties, 
in Christianity; rather on the contrary measure 
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your progress in philosophy by that of your 
increasing venerition for the religion of the 
Gospel. Cousin. 

The world is as the vessel of God. Pro- 
vidence steers the vessel. Though men 
should walk the contrary way upon the deck, 
still the vessel sails where God wills, and in 
sailing it gives glory to God. Those who 
stand watching it upon the shore admire its 
majestic and progressive movements, but 
they can scarcely perceive the fruitless agita- 
tions of the pigmy who thinks to improve 
his will on the Pilot because he happens to 
have made some steps backward. 

Mgr. Zandriof. 

No one can better judge of things according 
to their true value than he who weighs them 
in the scales of faith and with the weights of 
the sanctuary. For want of this regulator we 
see every day that the most clever and re- 
nowned men do not attain, alas ! either to 
the height of the destinies of their country 
nor to the level of the wants and the difficul- 
ties of their time. Mgr, Fie, 
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Faith is never suspected until it is found 
inconvenient. Massillon, 

The pious man and the atheist always 
speak of religion, one because he loves it and 
the other because he fears it. Montesquieu, 

A bad life is a great obstacle to the know- 
ledge of the truth. St. John Chrysostom, 

How often the passions have triumphed 
over the most solid faith, uprooting it from 
the mind after having shaken it in the heart. 

Lacordairc, 

If ever thou art tempted to abandon thy 
faith think that thou hast only experienced 
this desire from the day when thou didst 
abandon virtue. Lacordaire. 

Chastity is the eldest sister of the truth. 

Lacordaire. 

This is the spirit of Christian condescen- 
dence — we should condescend in whatever re- 
gards charity but never in that which regards 
the truth, Bossuet. 

Faith in the heart of the sinner is like the 
lamp which of old used to bum in the sepul- 
chres. Mme, Swetchine, 



V. 

%ht (SLhnxtlx. 

Religion is a chain of gold which attaches 
humanity to the throne or rather to the heart 
of God. Afgr. Foiirnier, 

We must love religion both as a sort of 
native land and as a nurse : it is she who has 
fostered our virtues, who has shown us heaven, 
and who has taught us to walk in the path of 
duty. J, Jotiba't, 

Christianity may be defined thus : the plan 
of God for the union of man with Himself. 

Dalgairns, 

There is not any privilege on earth to be 
compared with that of being a member of 
the Church of Jesus Christ. Faber. 
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What is the Church ? It is the assembly of 
the children of God, the army of the living 
God, His kingdom, His city, His temple, His 
throne. His sanctuary, His tabernacle, let 
us say something deeper still, the Church ! it 
is Jesus Christ, but Jesus Christ shed abroad 
and communicated. Bossnet. 

The Catholic Church is a Sister of Charity 
to whom Providence has entrusted the care, so 
difficult, of humanity. Mgr, Landriot 

The faith of the Catholic Church is that 
which Jesus Christ has given, which the 
Apostles have published, which the Fathers 
have preserved ; the Church is founded upon 
this faith, and he who departs from it is no 
longer a Christian. St. Athanasius. 

Everything is comprised in these four 
words : Jesus Christ, the Apostles, ourselves, 
and the Catholic Church. It is the chain 
which unites everything, it is the thread which 
never breaks. These four things are in short 
our descent and our race, our nobility if we 
may say so, and the inalterable record in 
twhich the Catholic finds his extraction, title. 
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which is never wanting to the true children, 
and which the stranger cannot counterfeit. 

Bossuef. 

Christianity taken altogether is nothing but 
a great almsgiving to a great misery. 

Mgr, Gerbet 

The Church is the Society of all those who 
profess the true doctrine of Jesus Christ. 

Bossuet. 
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VI. 

The soul is placed in the body only as in a 
Testing-place of short duration. She knows 
4Jiat it is but a part of her long journey to 
eternity, and that she has only the short time, 
that life may last to prepare herself for it. 

Pascal. 

The present life is a time of trial, during 
which we each prepare our future destinies. 
This trial fulfils itself in those conditions 
most likely to assure the victory to us, if we 
will employ the means which God puts at our 
disposal. Mgr, FreppeL 

Let us efface from the date of tombstones 
ithe years which have been fruitiess in virtue. 
JFor in those years man has not lived. 

JOAbht Champion de Fontalier. 
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I am one day older now, but am I wiser too? 
Aught good have I produced ? or bade aught 

evil cease? 
Have I used it well or ill this day that quickly 

flew? 
And can I sleep to-night the calm repose of 
peace ? 

Francois de Neufch&teau, 

Men pass away like the flowers which open 
in the morning and in the evening are 
withered and trodden under foot Nothing 
can arrest the flight of time, which carries 
with it all that appears the most immutable. 
Thyself, O my son, my dear son, thyself, who 
rejoicest now in a youth so full of life, and so 
fruitful in pleasures, remember that this beauti- 
ful time is but a flower which will be withered 
almost as soon as blown; strength, health, 
joy will vanish away like a beautiful dream, 
and nought will remain to thee but their sad 

remembrance That time appears to 

thee distant ; alas ! thou deceivest thyself, 
my son, it hastens, soon it will be near ; that 
time which approaches with such rapidity is 
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not far from thee, while the present, which 
flies away from thee, is already^far, because it 
annihilates itself even in this moment, whilst 
we are speaking, and can never more return. 
Do not count then on the present, O my son, 
but strengthen thyself in the rough andt)itter 
path of virtue by the contemplation of the 
future. Prepare for thyself, by purity of life 
and by love of justice, an abode in the happy 
resting-place of peace. I'^ntlon. 

Human life is like a road which ends in a 
frightful precipice. We have been told of it 
from the outset ; but the law has gone forth ; 
one must advance always. I would willingly 
retrace my steps : " On, on !" An invincible 
burden, an irresistible force impels us on- 
wards ; one must advance, without stopping, 
towards the precipice. A thousand accidents, 
a thousand troubles, fatigue and perplex^ us 
on the way. If I could still avoid this fright- 
ful precipice ! No, no, we must walk, we must 
run such is the rapidity of years ! One con- 
soles oneself, however, because from time to 
time one meets some objects which amuse us 
— ^flowing waters, blooming flowers. Willingly 
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would we arrest our steps*: "On, on!" and 
we see dying quickly away everything that we 
have left behind. Frightful tumult, inevitable 
ruin ! We console ourselves by carrying with 
us a few floWers which we have gathered in 
passing, and which we see wither between 
our fingers 'in one day, and some firuit which 
we lose in eating. Enchantment ! illusions ! 
Always impelled onwards, thou approachest 
that fearful gulf. Already everything begins 
to die away : the gardens are less flourishing, 
the flowers less brilliant, their colours less 
bright, the meadows less blooming, the waters 
less clear ; everything becomes sullied, every- 
thing fades. The shadow of death ap- 
proaches ; we begin to feel the fatal gulf; but 
we must go forward yet one more step towards 
the brink. Already a horror has seized upon 
the senses ; the head reels ! the eyes start ! yet 
we must go onwards still ! Willingly would 
we go back, but return is impossible ! All has 
fallen, all has vanished, all is lostJ. Bossuet. 

"Hicjacet." — ^This will soon be all that 
will reliiain to me of the good things of this 
world. Joseph de Maistre. 

At any moment death may coxaa, xvat cs^ 
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to overturn all our "plans, to disturb all our 
pleasures, to tear from us all our goods ; but 
what is infinitely more terrible, to lead us to 
the judgment seat of God. Bossuet. 

To die a sudden death it is not necessary 
that a thunderbolt should crush us ... . 
we need only go on liVing as we live now, in. 
forgetfulness of our last end. 

LAbbe Champion de Pontalier, 

Death always appears to us like the horizon 
which limits our view, and which recedes 
from us in proportion as we approach. See- 
ing it always from a distance we imagine that 
we shall never attain it. 

LAbbe Champiofi de Pontalier. 

Death can never take a wise man by sur- 
prise : He is/ever ready to depart. 

La Fo7itaine^ 

You weep on a gravestone, it is the thresh- 
old of eternity that you are wetting with your 
tears. Mgr, FreppeL 
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When heavn's glory bursts upon his sight 
The impious man shrinks backward, dazzled 

with its light. 
His guilty soul, unused to thoughts of bliss, 
Appalled, affrighted, sinks into the dread 

abyss*. . . 
And, torn from joys he ne'er can know again. 
Sees nought before him but eternal pain. 

The Christian, he alone not startled or dis- 
mayed, 

Beholds his God till now unseen yet, believed, 
obeyed. 

And sees amid the thimders of that awful 
throne 

His single hope, his life-long love alone : 

But he no more will need or faith or hope 
above. 

All, all is past, is melted, save eternal love. 

J, Racine. 

All the other beings, content with their 
destination, appear happy in the situation 
where the Author of nature has placed them. 

Man alone is unquiet and discontented 

Man alone can meet with nothing here belcw 
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to which his heart can attach itself. Whence 
comes this ? O man ! must it not be that 
you are, indeed, out of place here below ; that 
you are made for heaven ; that your heart 
is greater than the world ; that the earth 
is not your country, and that all that is not 
God, is nothing for you. Massillofi. 

I will, when I am tempted, look up to 
heaven ; and, before making my decision, I 
will ask my heart if it has the courage, for 
the pleasure of a moment, to renounce for 
ever the possession of that eternal abode. 
A Young Man, quoted by M, VAbVe Bossuet, 

Heaven is for those who think of it. 

J. Jouberf, 

Are we not walking, and with hasty steps, 
towards the tomb, following this one, pre- 
ceding that one, weeping over some, being 
wept over by others, and receiving from our 
successors that tribute of tears which we have 
ourselves paid to those who are gone before ? 
Such is oiu: life, mortals that we are, con- 
demned to uncertain and perishable days. . . . 
Fear then God, and aspire to gather no other 
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advantage from this life, than to . make from 
these perpetual agitations, from this flux and 
re-flux of everything human, a means to raise 
yourself to those treasures which shall never 
change. St, Gregory of Nazianzen. 

Nothing is steadfast in life. It resembles 
a stream, whose waters flow, and precipitate 
themselves continually, without ever re-mount- 
ing towards their source. Infancy grows, 
with the desire to arrive at youth ; it reflects 
not that the age so ardently desired will at 
the same time shorten the course of its life. 
They will not be so many more years given 
to it, but on the contrary, so many years the 
less. And now let us suppose the children to 
be grown up. This age of youth to which at 
last they are arrived, and which they try to 
retain, it escapes from them with the same 
rapidity as childhood. To manhood succeeds 
old age ; will it be more permanent ? Ah ! 
no, not more. The stream flows on and 
carries away with it its waters into the abyss- 
of time. St, Augustine. 

Every moment of our existence, every step,, 
every advance in our career, towards the object 
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at which we aim, whether it be glory, pleasure, 
riches, or honour, all lead us to a common 
end. Perhaps we may never attain those 
other objects, but as for this one, it is inevi- 
table. The hatchet of the woodman destroys 
the forests, it strikes and strikes again, its 
work is slow, but certain ; it strikes a last 
blow and the hoary giant trembles, and the 
tree with its vast foliage falls upon the earth, 
covering it still, it is true, yet no longer with 
its shade, but with its broken branches, and 
when it has fallen once, it is for ever. Such 
is life. Ravignan, 

This world is nothing but a scene at a 
theatre, where we come to play our part, the 
actors of a moment, who disappear directly 
the curtain falls. The only thing good in us, 
the only one which does not die, is our soul ; 
and yet that is the only thing about which 
we do not occupy ourselves in the least. 

St, John Chrysostom. 

We are all drawn with the rapidity of 
lightning towards that moment, the last 
of all, when all these passions which agitate 
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us to-day will be nothing more to us than 
remembrances either useless or bitter. 

Joseph de Maistre. 

Woe to him who sleeps amidst the false 
noise of the opinions and illusions of the 
world ! Woe to him who lulls himself with 
delusions instead of watching and conquering 
the evil that he meets ! Ravignan» 

What confusion there will be for me at that 
moment, when my secret iniquities shall be all 
revealed on the great day ! Those who admire 
me to-day, because they know me not, then 
seeing me as I really am, will change their 
language ; they will be astonished at their 
illusion. St, Ephrem. 

" Thou hast made us for Thyself, and our 
heart is restless till it resteth in Thee." 

St. Augustine, 

"Go to thy grave! at noon from labour cease, 

Rest on thy sheaves, thy harvest work is 

done, 

Come from the heart of battle, and in peace 

Soldier go home ! with thee the fight is 

won." Anonymous^ 

^—•2 
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" Must lose 
The name of king ? O' God's name let it go. 
I'll give my jewels for a set of beads, 
My gorgeous palace for a hermitage, 
My gay apparel for an almsman's gown, 
My figured goblets for a dish of wood, 
My sceptre for a palmer's staff. 
My subjects for a pair of carved saints, 
And my large kingdom for a little grave, 
A little, little grave, an obscure grave." 

Shakespeare — Richard II, 



VII. 

0f €0ttbttrt 

There are many good intentions, many 
generous inspirations, few resolutions, still 
less perseverance. I see many intellects 
exercised, rightly disposed wills, but very few 
decided characters. I speak of people who 
are virtuous. Ozanam. 

Be faithful to your principles, gentlemen ; 
our age is that of transactions. It tends 
to amalgamate the good and bad, vice and 
virtue, faith and incredulity. Scarcely does 
one find a character firm and constant -, and 
nothing is more rare in these days than un- 
swerving conscientiousness or untiring virtue. 

Mgr, Fie, 

We must provide ourselves with anchors 
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and ballast; that is to say, with opinions fixed 
and constant, and we must keep our ballast, 
and cast our anchors without drifting away. 
Let the streamers fly and the sails swell, the 
mast only should remain immovable. 

J, Jouba'U 

Principles strengthen because they en- 
lighten; when principle is wanting, what re- 
mains to support the will ? Lacordairc, 

Duty is the grandest of ideas because it 
implies the idea of God, of the soul, of liberty, 
of responsibility, of immortality. It is also 
the most generous, because independently of 
it there is neither pleasure nor interest. 

Lacordaire, 

Without duty, life is dead and desolate. 

yi Jouheri, 

The really virtuous man fulfils his duties in 
their order, and makes littie duties give place 
to greater ones. J, Joubert, 

Duty is every moment the brother of sacri- 
fice. Perreyvc. 

Ignorance is no excuse when we have 
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neglected to learn what we were obliged to 
know. St Ambrose, 

A wicked intention destroys the good* 
which we do, and a good intention is not suf- 
ficient to excuse the evil which it produces. 

St. Bernard. 

It is necessary to do good by good and to 
will it both in the means and in the end, in 
the method and in the object. Good which 
has been produced by evil is a changeable, 
corrupt good, and will sooner or later bring 
forth the evil of which it already contains the 
germ ; it is a stream whose pure waters have 
been corrupted by canals. J. Joubert. 

We must not live according to the will of 
custom, but according to the will of God. 

Clement of Alexandria. 

Too often we act by caprice and not by 
reason. Bossuet. 

Do nothing for which you cannot give a 
reason to yourself. Formey, 

The habit of acting by caprice or by im- 
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\ xd of doing only what is pleasing to 

c .xij weakens and enervates the will. 

Charles Sainte-Foi, 

One must never say, I will do such and such 
a thing because I wish to do it, but, because 
I have reason to do it. Gobinet, 

He who shows justice and charity in his 
conduct accomplishes the noblest of all works. 
An upright man is in his own way the greatest 
of all artists. Cousin, 

Avoid all that you would not say or do be- 
fore witnesses — this is the principal rule, and 
with it you will keep yourself in the path of 
duty and of peace. Lacordaire, 

He that wills a thing succeeds in it ; but 
the most difficult thing in the world is to will. 

J. de Maistre, 

Everything costs to one who obeys only 
with reluctance. Salvien, 

Do not stop to examine the evil which 
others do, vbut think only of the good that 
you should do yourself. St, Jerome^ 

If life can be considered a good it is only 
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in so far as it is useful to the exercise of 
virtue. St, Ambrose, 

The influential men of a province, a city, 
a village, or a hamlet will have to answer, not 
only for their own souls, but for a great num- 
ber of souls. Mgr, Pie, 

To be always a man of rule and duty — to 
follow with fidelity to the end the way of 
honour — to renew each day, without weariness 
and weakness, the laborious struggle of a 
soul wrestling with itself — to draw from the 
sacrifice of the eve the force necessary to ac- 
^ complish that of the morrow — to attach one 
woodwork to another Jike the link of a chain, of 
which each one is joined to that which pre- 
cedes it and supports that which follows it ; 
— to accomplish in silence this slow and pro- 
longed immolation of the senses to the spirit, 
of reason to faith, of interest to duty, of pas- 
sion to law, of self-will to authority, of our 
own welfare to the general good, of one's 
whole existence to God — this is true perfec- 
tion of life. * Mgr, Freppel, 

We should only take trouble in doing our 
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duty and leave everything else in the 
of God. 

We must accomplish a duty becaus 
duty, and obey the law because it is ir 
by the divine will — this is the highest 
of virtue. Mgr, j 



■. I, 



VIII. 

3|te M^f ^XB MxxdBttxB. 

God, thiff first Being whom I recognise for 
the fruitful source of all the others, has drawn 
me out of nothingness. I was nothing, and 
it is through Him alone that I began to be 
what I am . . . and He keeps me in being. 
. . . O God, you are my true Father. Fentlon, 

God, He is a Father, a Mother, a Nurse. 
" Can a mother forget her child? and if she 
should forget, yet will I not forget thee,'' 
saith the Lord. " The Lord, thy God, has 
carried thee in His arms like a little child." 
"As an eagle carrying her little ones, that 
shields them with her wings, that flies before 
them to encourage them to fly: so God. turns 
not His gaze firom ofl" His nest, and guards it 
^& the apple of His eye!" Bossuet^ 
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My lips and my heart, join my being in strife,. 
Strive to glorify God who has given me life. 

J, Racine. 

We must fear God, He is the Lord : we 
must love Him j He is our Father. 

St. Anselm. 

^Tis God who gave us life ; 
'Tis God whom we must love. 

Malhcrbe^ 

Too late have I known thee, O thou ancient 

beauty ! 
Too late have I loved thee, O thou first and 

only fair ! St. Augustine, 

Love God and go thy way. 

Motto embroidered by order of Pius IX. on 
the flag of the Canadian Zouaves. 

Those only watch, O my God, who think 
of Vou, and love You. All the rest sleep ; 
they dream dreams and attach themselves to 
shadows; You only are the reality. J. Joubert^ 

"Thy will be done on earth as it is in 
heaven :" that is to say, not as it is done in 
hell, where it is accomplished by constraint 
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and force \ not as amongst men, where often 
it is done in ignorance or with murmuring ;. 
but as among the angels, who do it with in- 
telligence and love. Ozanatn, 

If thou truly lovest God ? it is of thy hearty 
thy tongue, and thy works, that thou must 
ask it. St, Bonaventura^ 

All the commandments of the law are re- 
duced to loving God and our neighbour. . . 
What moral could be more pure, what doc- 
trine more sublime, more worthy of a God, 
more expedient to nature and to mankind,, 
than that which reduces all to love of God, 
and of our neighbour; which defines this 
love : the faithful practice of the command- 
ments, or the conformity, the identity of our 
will with that of God, and which, in order to 
excite us to this love, shows us that God,^ 
that Jesus Christ, has loved us first ? 

UAguesseau. 

To love God, and to be loved by Him, to 
love our fellow-creatures, and to be loved by 
them : behold morality and religion. )3 

J. Jouhert^ 
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The faldstool is an article of furniture in- 
dispensable to good order ; without it there 
are no penates nor respect. J. Joubert, 

The voice of creation, my intellect is ; 

On the sunbeams of eve, on the wings of the 

wind. 
It rises to God as a perfume refined, 
And lending a voice to inanimate things, 
My soul in all nature adoring Him sings. 

Latnartine, 

Do you behold her, this child of hope and 
of love, this prayer which springs from the 
heart and escapes from the lips of man, full 
of grace and strength, ennobled by the blood 
of Jesus Christ ! She sets out, she oversteps 
time and space, she arrives at the gates of 
eternity. . . passes that formidable threshold, 
raises herself on the wings of angels, mounts 
up to the throne of God, goes straight to His 
heart, touches it, softens it, and silences His 
justice, that nothing may speak except His 
love. Mgr. Freppd. 

Prayer is essentially an act of the mind, 
heart, and will ; it is our interior dispositions 
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which give it being and life. Words are but 
the iecho of the invisible thought. 

Mgr, Landriot,. 

He prayeth best who loveth best 
All things both great and small \ 

For the dear God who loveth us 
He made and loveth all. 

Coleridge, 

Everything is promised to the prayer made 
in the name of Jesus Christ, our only Media-^ 
tor, and animated by a true confidence in 
His merits. It deserves to be heard because 
it contains a real desire to belong to God > 
let this desire comprise also application to 
the means, and let this application exclude 
everything that is not conformable to the will 
of God. UAgiiesseau. 

Prayer has an effect marvellous and certain : 
it is that of elevating the soul ; also in those 
Christians who have the habit of prayer, one 
finds a nobleniess of heart, a dignity of cha- 
racter, and a general nobility in all they do, 
which one does not see in the children of 
the world. Mgr, Landr\xA^ 
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O the benefit of prayer! I remained 
several hours with my soul raised to God, 
and my confidence increased in proportion as 
I meditated on the divine goodness, on the 
grandeur of the human soul when she divests 
herself of her egotism, and forces herself to 
have no other will than that of the sovereign 
wisdom. Silvio Pellico, 

The life of prayer is the true life of the 
reasonable being, and above all, of the Chris- 
tian : it becomes the light of the intellect ; 
the strength and unctiqn of the heart : it 
^ves activity to all the powers of the soul ; 
it sanctifies the entire being ; it deifies even 
the flesh itself, and makes of man a being 
entirely new; whose superior side is more 
elevated than the world and more placid than 
the skies. Mgr, Landriot. 

When you pray to God, ask great things of 
Him. *S7. Ambrose, 

Is it permitted to speak to God of one's 
desires, of one's affairs ? We may say that 
both those who abstain from respect and 
those who do so through confidence and 
simplicity, do well. /. Joubert 
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One should bring to this exercise of re- 
ligion (prayer) a pure heart, a soul disengaged 
from worldly occupations, and closed to every 
feeling of hate or revenge. When we pray 
with these dispositions, the Son of God prays 
with us, for He is our Mediator, our Advocate 
with (jod, the High Priest who receives and 
presents our obligations. Nor is it Christ 
alone who prays with us, but the angels, also, 
and the souls of the just. 

Mgr. Freppel (after Origen). 

God does not always refuse when He de- 
lays ; but He loves perseverance, and grants 
it everything. Bossuet, 

' " In Thy presence I am happy, 
In Thy presence I*m secure, 
In Thy presence all afflictions 
I can easily endure." 

Anonymous. 

Sunday wearies you ! But have you then 
no poor to help, no sick to visit, nor unfor- 
tunates to console in their troubles ? 

Besson. 

Amongst the most fruitful creation. csC 
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Christianity, figures, without doubt, the esta- 
blishment of a pulpit from which religious 
doctrine descends on humanity to enlighten 
and fortify souls. . . . We possess in a great 
part the monuments of pagan literature . . . 
you will seek there in vain for the smallest 
vestige of what we call a sermon, that is to 
say, an instruction, given by a priest, in the 
name of the divinity, in a pagan temple. I 
am bold to say that this is a phenomenon 
which has not been sufficiently noticed. : 

Mgr, FreppeL 

Sunday labour is not to the interest of any 
one. It is not to the interest of the labourer : 
for it kills his body, materialises his soul, 
and, all things considered, does not enrich 
him one farthing. It is not to the interest of 
the master : for if he enriches himself for a 
moment, sooner or later the justice of God 
will sweep away that fortune acquired by the 
violation of His laws. Mgr, Pie, 

Blasphemer . . . thou tumest against God 
alone thy impotent rage, as if He were among 
Ihe number of thy enemies, and even the 
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weakest and the least thou hast to fear, be- 
cause He thundereth not always, and because, 
better and more patient than thou art un- 
grateful and injurious. He yet spares for pe- 
nance that head which thou devotest by so 
many outrages to His justice. Thou takest 
thy bow in thy hand, thou drawest it boldly 
against . God, but its arrows do not reach 
Him. Bossuet, 

What is blasphemy ? if not the forgetful- 
ness of reason, the profanation of speech, a 
crime of high treason against the divinity, a 
mockery of prayer, and, to say the whole in 
one word, a monster of ingratitude. 

Besson, 

The oath impure 

Profanes the holiest sod : 
Nor yet are infant lips secure 
From lisped contempt of God. 
Nor mean outrage, nor insult vile, 
But wins the world's approving smile. 
Who seals it with its seal. Turquety, 

The sincerity of a Christian ought to be 
so perfect and so well-known, that every one 
can go by his simple word. Bossiicl. 
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It is a second crime to keep a wicked oath. 

J, J, Rousseau. 

To be wanting in respect to a minister of 
God is to be wanting in respect to God 
Himself. Blanchard. 

The minister of God is destined to be the 
public ambassador of the whole Church, to- 
honour the Lord, and obtain from Him th^ 
necessary graces for all the faithful. 

St Liguori, 

The minister of God is a man thrown in 
the midst of the people to serve as a barrier 
against corruption. Lacordaire.. 

When any one speaks ill to me of God's- 

ministers, I will remember all that they have 

done for me ; this argument is enough for 

for me ; it is at once sweet, simple, and easy.. 

A Young Man^ quoted by M, VAhb'e Bossuet, 

He is a father, this priest of God who has 
brought forth thy soul to the faith by bap- 
tism, and who has raised it from death by 
penance, this shepherd who has nourished it 
with the bread of the divine word. 

Besson^ 



IX. 

(litxzm. 

Providence has, so to speak, bound the feet 
of every man to his native soil by an invin- 
cible attraction. Chccteaubria7id, 

God has placed men together in one 
society, in which they ought to love and help 
each other like the children of the- same 
family, who have a common father. Finiloji, 

Human society demands that one should 
love the earth on which we live together; 
that one should look upon it as a common 
mother and nurse, and that unites all. 

Bosstiet, 

The love of one's native country is a senti- 
ment deeply imprinted in the hearts of men. 
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God has made it the principal of great social 
and public virtues. Laurmtie. 

When Jesus Christ thought of the misfor- 
tunes which so closely menaced Jerusalem 
and the Jewish people, He could not restrain 
His tears. Bossuet^ 

One's native country is a great thing to all 
men : it is the name of one's ancestors, their 
ashes and their history ; it is the sum of the 
interests and rights of a whole people, their 
peace, their glory, and their prosperity. 

Mgr. Darboy^ 

Religion is one of the most important parts 
of patriotism ; it is that which renders one's 
country so dear and so sacred; it is that 
which preserves the respect for our ancestors, 
which blesses the soil that bears us, and which 
protects the earth that will one day receive 
us. Laurentie, 

It is faith that inspires the spirit of sacrifice 
without which there is not, and cannot be, 
any patriotism. Mgr^ FreppeL 

Jesus Christ was, both during His life and 
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at His death, an exact observer of the praise- 
worthy laws and customs of His country, even 
of those from which He knew Himself to be 
most exempt Bossuef, 

The disciples of Jesus Christ will be citizens 
infinitely enlightened with regard to their 
■duties and very zealous to fulfil them; the 
more they think that they owe to religion, 
the more they believe themselves to be in- 
debted to their country. Montesquieu, 

Some have said that the Christian religion, 
by representing heaven to us as our true 
•country, detaches us entirely firom that in 
which we live on earth, and causes us to 
neglect the duties of society. This reproach 
is clearly false, since oui; religion teaches us 
that we can only reach heaven by fulfilling 
our duties to society and our country. Ex- 
perience teaches us enough who are the truest 
patriots, those who believe in a God and in 
a future life, or materialists who believe 
neither in heaven nor hell. Bergier, 

I will point out to you a terrible adversary 
to the country, a deadly enemy of the re- 
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public, of the empire, of royalty, and of all 
forms which public justice and authority can 
take amongst us ; it is impiety. Mgr, Pie. 

Submit yourselves to the constitutions of 
your country; accept as duties the rights she 
grants you, and as a sacred charge all the 
power she gives you. Charles Sainte-Foi. 

Religion and the law of God should direct 
a Christian in the exercise of the rights he 
possesses as a citizen as well as in all the 
rest of his conduct. He acts against his con- 
science, he offends God, if he neglects to use 
these rights in all circumstances where these 
rights become duties ; as for instance, if his 
presence and vote are necessary to determine 
a desirable election, or the adoption of a law 
or measure which his conscience tells him is 
necessary or useful to the public good. 

Charles Sainte-Foi, 

He who violates the laws betrays his 
country. He who preaches insurrection ta 
you plots treason against you. Shun him, 
arrest him, give him up to authority, that jus- 
tice may be done to him. Irishmen! the 
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most joyful sight to the enemies of jyour faith 
would be to see you violate your laws. 

GConnelL 

Irishmen ! da you love your country ? 
AVell, then, let there be no disorders, na 
troubles, no secret societies, no plots, no 
conspiracies against established authority. 

OConnelL 

All national crimes against the sovereigns 
are punished without delay and in a terrible 
manner; this is a law which has never known 
an exception. J, de Maistre. 

The citizen makes patriotism a second re- 
ligion; he ought to sacrifice his repose to 
l^ublic functions, share his goods with his 
country, give up for her, if necessary, his for- 
tune, his labours, his blood, hi§ life, every- 
thing except his conscience. Besson^ 

Jesus Christ was to the last faithful and 
loving to His imgrateful country. Bossuet. 

Jesus Christ shed His blood more espe- 
cially for His own nation, and in oifering 
that great sacrifice which should redeem the 
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whole universe, He desired that patriotism 
should find its place in it. Bosstiet, 

At the hour of danger, what is necessary to 
save nations? I can see nothing but de- 
votedness. Woe to the people among whom 
devotedness is extinct ! P, Felix, 

MARDOCHEE. 

Quoi ! lorsque vous voyez p&ir votre patrie, 
Pour quelque chose, Esther, vous comptez 
votre vie ! 

• • • • • 

ESTHER. 

Contente de p^rir s'il faut que je p^risse, 
J'irai pour mon pays m'ofFrir en sacrifice. 

Racine. 

Nothing was more firequently in the mouths 
of Judas, Jonathan, and Simon than these 
words : " Let us die for our people and our 
brethren." " Take courage," said Jud. Macca- 
beus, " and be brave ; fight valiantly against 
these nations armed for our ruin ; it is better 
to die in battle than to see our country and 
our temple perish." And again: "God forbid 
that we should fly before our enemies ; if our 
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"hour of death has come, let us die bravely for 
our brethren, and let us suffer no stain on 
our glory/* Bossnet, 

In setting out with the army. I condemn 
myself to death. God will reprieve me if He 
pleases ; but I will have Him always in my 
breast, and you know well that God surren- 
ders never ! no, never ! Ghih-al de Sonis. 

My conscience was in order, I should not 
have fled from peril. 

Ozananty Barricades, 1848.. 

A banner is a nation ! When a company 
marches, its flag at its head, it will let itself 
be hewn in pieces, if it has any courage, 
rather than leave this ensign which led them 
and promised them victory in the mire of the 
battle. Lacordaire. 

Next to the sacrifice of a mart)^, who sheds 
his blood to confess the faith of his soul^ 
there is no sacrifice more noble or more 
touching than that of a man who offers all 
that is most dear and precious to him, his 
blood and his life, to defend the rights or the 
honour of his country. Mgr. iPrc$$cU 
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To a Christian, to defend and love his 
country is not only to defend and love terri- 
tories, goods, and temporal interests, it is 
still more — it is to love and defend a whole 
past, a whole inheritance of religious glories 
and greatnesses, works consecrated to the 
defence of the faith, struggles sustained for 
Christ and for the Church. Mgr, Freppel, 

Let us love our country, such as it is, with 
its past as with its present; let us love it with 
its whole history ; let us love its great men, 
its monuments of all ages, its beliefs, its tra- 
ditions, its glory, all that it has bequeathed 
to us, all that our ancestors have transmitted 
to us from the cradle of our history to our 
own days ; let us not despise our fathers for 
what was wanting to them, but let us love 
them for what we have received from them, 
and let us try to keep it carefully, and add to 
it what is still wanting. Charles Sainte-Foi, 

The barriers of faith and revealed morals, 
rso far from being obstacles, are the ramparts 
•of human governments. Mgr. Pie, 

In the eyes of the Church a country is only 
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rich and happy when material progress and 
that which is religious and moral go hand in 
hand. Mgr, FreppeL 

Woe to the army which has put God against 
it by its blasphemies, its evil intentions, and 
its contempt of prayer. Mgr, Berteaud. 

Nations live only by religion, and it is 
irreligion which destroys them. Mgr, Darboy^ 



^— ^ 
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After the love of God, what love is holier 
than filial love ? Gilbert. 

The honour of youth is, next to the love 
■ ' of God, deference for their parents. 

SL Ambrose, 

Dear child, at thy awaking, let thy first 
; smile be for thy mother. P, de Ravignan. 

My heart to my mother. 

Will of Joseph Boudety dying for his 
country, 1871. 

Remove from the heart of a son the aflfec- 
.^tionate devotedness for his father, and he no 
longer merits the name. 

St. Peter Chrysologus. 

The curse of a father shortens life, that of 
.a mother gives death. J. Joubert. 
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One would think no longer of crime, in- 
justice, or impiety when one loves and 
honours a father. F, de Ravignafu 

All honour to paternity, human emanation 
from that which is divine, which thus repro- 
duces itself upon the earth. If we have for- 
gotten it for one single day in our life let 
our tears, our remorse, and our boimdless 
respect atone for it henceforth and for ever. 

P.- de Ravignan, 

When a young man becomes of age, he is 
free to enjoy all the rights of civil authority, 
but he is never free from the ties of domestic 
duties; it would be an independence con- 
trary to the fundamental law of honouring a 
father and mother. M, de Bonald. 

We ought to obey our parents in all that is 
not contrary to the law of God. St, Bernard, 

The spirit of the family is the spirit of 
union, devotedness, love, and mutual sup- 
port ; the translation of those words of the 
Holy Scriptures applied to the first Chris- 
tians, " Cor unum et anima una,'* is, '* They 
had but'one heart and one soul." 

Mgr. Angcbault, 
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It would be failing in the respect that one 
owes to one's parents to despise them even 
inwardly. Blanchard, 

Let us love those who loved us first, let us 
serve those to whom, after God, we owe our 
life, let us bear with those who have borne 
with us. As they loved us more than we 
love them, they felt our faults and failings 
less than we feel theirs. . De Grenade. 

"Honour thy father and thy mother." 
Under the name of honour is, not only a fiill 
and entire obedience that is commanded us> 
it is also a profound respect which we owe to 
our parents, whatever may be their condition, 
whether they be great or insignificant in the 
world, noble or lowly, rich or poor. To 
honour is also to serve and aid them as much 
as possible whenever they need our assis- 
tance. To honour expresses also the highest 
form of gratitude. De Grenade. 

Parents make great sacrifices for their chil- 
dren, they reduce j themselves to, distress in 
order to bring them up, they give them an 
education even above their station, and too 
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often what is their reward ? Gratitude is a 
debt, but it is one of those debts which are 
often forgotten to be paid. Mgr. Angebault. 

Nourish your father and your mother if 
they are in want, and even when you shall 
have done so, you will not have rendered 
them all that they have done and suffered for 
you. St. Ambrose. 

Piety requires that, after Gk)d, our parents 
should receive our principal affection, seeing 
that it is to the existence which they have 
given us that we owe the happiness of know- 
ing God. My parents found in me in the 
helplessness of old age all the comfort and 
support that they could hope for from a son. 
In soothing their declining years, I also 
laboured in order to merit [that ^ one day 
others^might have the same attentions for me. 

St. Gregory of Nazianzen. 

There is a certain class of society where 
pious children know not that their parents 
are mortal. It is because they have never 
dared to think of it. J. Joubert. 
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• 

If you have given to your parents the love 
and respect] that you owed them, you will re- 
ceive in your turn the same respect, with the 
esteem and admiration of others. Blanchard^ 
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Devotedness is in human life the opposite 
pole to egotism. The egotist is a man en- 
tirely given to himself; the devoted man is 
he who gives himself to others. P. FUix. 

' ^ Devotedness is all that is the grandest and 
most sublime in human life; it is, so to 
speak, the divine side of our humanity. 

P. Felix. 

Why is it that devotedness is greater than 
everything else ? It is because devotedness 
appears to us to be the greatest power of 
man, and the nearest imitation of God. 

P. Felix, 

Nothing draws man nearer to God than 
devotedness. P. Felix, 
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We must help each other ; 'tis the law of 
nature. La Fontaine. 

I imitate the dove : I often throw a blade 
of grass to the ant that is drowning. 

/, Jouberf, 

m 

Let us hate the sins, but not the sinners. 

St. Leo the Great. 

If some one by your side should fall and 
shipwrecked be, 

Oh ! triumph not, nor smile, nor his misfor- 
tune mock ; 

For who can tell if you will escape success- 
fully, 

The tempest and the rock ? 

Turquety^ 

To know how to pardon, it is but to re- 
member that one is man. St, Ambrose. 

if satirical lips should your actions review, 
Wisely pretend not to hear what they say. 
Who questions an insult half owns it as true; 
Who know how to scorn it melts it away. 

Mgr, "Berteaud. 
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Pardon others, if you desire to be par- 
doned yourself. St, John Chrysosiom, 

Have always with you a veil of charity to 
cast over the failings of your brethren. 

Cardinal Donmt. 

Lynx-eyed to all others, and moles to our- 
selves, 

We forgive ourselves all, but our neighbours 
not so, 

With different eyes we see their actions and 
our own. 

La Fontaine. 

How far that little candle throws his beams ! ^ 
So shines a good deed in a naughty world. 

Shakespeare. 

You will be weighed yourself in the self-same 

scale 
Which you through life shall use in weighing 

your neighbour. 
Ah ! then for your own sake, have mercy 

should he fail. 

JOAuteur des Apolo^tz. 
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Such is the law of the universe. If you 
wish that they spare you, spare also others. 

La Fontaine, 

Whoever extinguishes in man a feeling of 
benevolence, kills him partially. J. Joubert. 

Accustom yourself, from your youth, to do 
no wrong to your neighbour, neither to his 
body, in ill-treating him, nor to his soul, in 
causing him. to commit sin through your 
words or your example ; neither to his 
honour, in saying evil of him, nor in his 
goods, by causing him to lose them unjustly. 
You would not like others to do any of these 
things to you, then do not do them to others. 

Gobinet 

Respect to the life of your brother, to the 
life of his body, to the life of his souL . . . 
Respect to the home of your brother ... to 
his fortune ... to his honour. 

Pere Besson, 

Woe, a hundred times, to him who scandal 

gives, 
Through whom the Christian weak, orperishes 
or strays. 

LAuteiir des Apologues, 
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To overthrow a building consecrated to 
the Lord would be an impious sacrilege. A 
crime still greater is that of destroying by 
scandal a soul which had been the temple of 
the Holy Spirit. ... It was not for build- 
ings of stone that Jesus Christ died. 

St.Jokfi Chrysostom, 

For insult given, the noblest vengeance is 
Forgeffulness for ever. 

Florian. 

Go, my sister, it is better far 

To sufifer wrong than do it. Fiorian. 

The scheme the best plotted 
May injure the schemer ; 
And treachery often 
Rebounds on its dreamer. 

La Fontaine. 

Even to the unjust, an unjust man is hor- 
rible. Boiieau. 

One keeps without remorse what one 
gains without crime. Corneille. 

There is no shame in being poor ; but 
there is great shame for him who bottQr«^>'^ 

1—^ 
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he owes and will not make up his mind to 
pay back. Si, Ambrose. 

Increase not the misery of your poor neigh- 
bour, 

But pay to the workman the price of his 
labour. Fenklon. 

Keep your given word inviolably, 

But ne'er let it be given inconsiderately. 

JFen^ion. 

We must never think of those people who 
have giveQ us pain, except to pardon them. 

Bossuet. 

Only Heaven 
Means crowned, not conquered, when it says, 
" Forgiven." 

To thine own self be true : 
And it must follow as the night the day, 
Thou can'st not then be false to any man. 

Shakespeare — Hamlet. 



XII. 

(Eki^ritg iot the ^aat. 

We are not made for ourselves alone, we 
are made for the good of all our fellow- 
creatures. Sf, Gregory of Nazianzen, 

Charity is the Christian's diadem; it is 
the royal mantle by which we are recognised 
as the true disciples of Jesus Christ. 

St John Chrysostom, 

My brothers, my friends, surrounded as 
we are by the misery of our brothers, shall 
we be occupied only with our enjoyments ? 

St. Gregory of Nazianzen. 

We call him good hearted who is easily 
touched by the misfortunes of his fellows, 
who is always ready to render them some 
service. Hugh of St. Victor^ 

1— ^ 
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The poor man and the orphan have a father 
in the rich. Z. Racine. 

O rich man ! universal goodness has made 
you its minister, God has appointed you to 
be the steward of His providence to your 
brethren. Beware then of imagining that 
you have wealth in order to indulge the cap- 
rices of your sensuality, and do not look 
upon the goods you have in your possession 
as belonging to yourself alone. Remember 
that after they have caused you some mo- 
mentary enjoyments, they will quickly vanish 
away, and you will have to render an account 
of them. St Basil. 

You who are strong, lend a helping hand 
to those who are weak; show yourselves 
grateful to God who has granted you the 
pleasure of making others happy and of exer- 
cising mercy rather than obliged you to seek 
to inspire it to others. Be rich not only by 
your gold, but by your charity. Become the 
god of the poor, resembling God by the 
imitation of His mercy. 

St. Gregory of Nazianzen, 
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There is nothing which draws man nearer 
to the Divinity than to do good. 

St. Gregory of Nazianzen, 

Do what you can to relieve, be liberal and 
beneficent ; still the riches in the universe do 
not equal the value of these two virtues, nor 
the reward which they will receive. Bossuet. 

Receive a poor man at your table, and you 
will receive Jesus Christ Himself. 

St. John Chrysostom. 

Charity is a new species of commerce in 
which one enriches oneself by giving. 

Mgr. Landriot. 

Give alms, that God may be your debtor 
rather than your judge. God pays back pub- 
licly that which is lent to Him in secret. 

St. Phebade d^Agen. 

One does good to oneself when one does 
it to others. St. Leo the Great. 

Let kindness be your first alms, for it is 
certainly that of which the poor are most in 
need. Mgr. Mermillod. 

When thou givest, give with joy and smil- 
ing, f. /(yuhexi 
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Give with a good grace ; a gentle manner 
adds a new value to the present one desires 
to make. Fenilon. 

Remember that the poor man and yourself 
have both been regenerated by the same bap- 
tism ; that you seat yourself at the same table 
with him, to be nourished by the same divine 
food. Charles Sainfe-Foi. 

If you can give, give ; if you cannot give, 
be kind ; for God accepts the goodwill when 
He sees that you can give nothing. 

St Augustin, 

We must, as much as we can, oblige every 
one. La Fontaine, 

The poor implore us, holding towards us 
their suppliant hands, just as we ourselves 
implore the mercy of God in our most press- 
ing necessities. St, Gregory of Nazianzen, 

As labourers sow the ground in order to 
reap the fruits of the earth, so Christians sow 
in the heavens the fruits of their charity. 

St, John Chrysostom, 

Jesus Christ has created upon the earth the 
beautiful necessity of the poor and the unfor- 
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tunate; He has let fall upon them, as a double 
overflowing of His love, both the glory of 
Calvary and that of Thabor ; and withdraw- 
ing Himself for a while. He has left them to 
us as His most lively image and His dearest 
inheritance. Lacordaire. 
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Jrieitbskiir ; Jmnbs. 

Friendship is the union of two souls for 
good. Ozanam, 

Friendship is a harmony of two souls. . 

Ozanam. 

We should be benevolent to all men ; but 
from this benevolence to friendship there is a 
great step, which we ought only to cross over 
in favour of those who have a right to our 
esteem. Silvio Fellico. 

Friendship is a sublime harmony of two or 
three souls, seldom more, who have a won- 
derful aptitude for understanding and inter- 
preting one another nobly and for encourag- 
ing one another to do good. Silvio Peliico. 

It is sweet for firiends to bear their burdens 
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mutually, and to be able to say to one an- 
other, Give me what is wanting to me, and 
I will give you in return what you require ; 
when I am weak you will give me a helping 
hand ; and when I see you ready to fall, I 
will hold out mine to you. Charles Sainte-Foi, 

Friendship is a virtuous attachment be- 
tween two persons. I say it is virtuous, or 
else it is not worthy of that name. Friend- 
ship has esteem for its foundation; it is a 
mixture of afifection and respect. 

Laurentie, 

St. Gregory of Nazianzen and St. Basil 
loved each other, because they esteemed and 
respected each other mutually. There was, 
besides, in them an admirable conformity of 
tastes and an equal ardour for the acquisition 
of virtue and the sciences. In all their ac- 
tions they only sought the glory of God ; to- 
wards that they directed all their labours, 
their studies, their watchings, their fasts, and 
the employment of all the faculties of their 
50ul. Giry. 

St. Gregory of Nazianzen and St. Basils 
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when young students, excited each other 
mutually to do good works, and by a holy 
emulation forced themselves to try and excel 
each other in the practice of different exer- 
cises of piety. Giry. 

None are good, none can be useful or de- 
serving of our love, unless they have some- 
thing celestial about them, either ia their 
intellect, by beautiful thoughts, or in their 
will, by affections directed towards heaven. 

/,/oubert 

Christian friendship is a thing which human 
philosophy can scarcely comprehend ; it is 
the association of two souls who have their 
faith and their prayers in common, and who 
elevate each other towards God. 

Laurentie.. 

Our (St. Gregory and St. Basil) occupation 
was to cultivate virtue, to render our lives 
worthy of our eternal hopes, to withhold our- 
selves from this earth before being obliged to 
leave it; that was the end to which we directed 
all our actions, which were guided as much 
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by the law of God as by the emulation of 
mutual example. St Gregory of Na^nzen. 

Mixed up in a crowd of young people of 
natural impetuosity, in whom eflfervescence of 
youth was carried to the inost violent excesses, 
our days flowed on sweetly and tranquilly, re- 
sembling that pure spring which preserves, it 
is said, the sweetness of its waters in the 
midst of streams the most bitter. Very far 
from allowing ourselves to be drawn away by 
the contagion of bad example, we led those 
to virtue with whom we were connected. 
Heaven had accorded me a very precious 
favour in giving joie for a friend the wisest, 
the most estimable, the most learned of men» 
Who, then? they will ask me. One word 
will tell them. Basil — that Basil who has 
rendered such great services to his century. 
I partook of his dwelling, his duties, his 
meditations, and, I will be bold enough to 
say it, together we made a couple who were 
the honour of Greece. Everything was in 
common between us ; it seemed as ii one 
soul animated our two bodies. But that 
which principally completed this intimafo^ 
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union between us, was the service of God and 
the love of all the virtues. Conformity of 
opinion is the bond of hearts* 

SU Gregory of Nazianzen, 

Sensual love, which only attaches itself to 
passing enjoyments, soon evaporates, as they 
do with the rapidity of spring flowers; but 
pure love, and that which God approves, is 
much more durable, because its object never 
changes, the more the chain which unites 
these two souls thus drawn together by the 
same affection becomes close, indestructible. 
Such is the privilege of the friendship of 
which God is the principle. 

St, Gregory of Nazianzen. 

I have often remarked that young men 
given up to sensual pleasures have, as it were, 
an incapacity of feeling and even of under- 
standing real friendship. To love truly one 
must be pure. Lacordaire, 

Seek the company of the good, love their 
useful and holy society, form an intimate in- 
tercourse with persons leading holy lives. It 
would be better to endure the hatred of the 
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wicked than to lose oneself by making con- 
nections which would be fatal to virtue. 

St Anselm, 

We had no connection with students who 
showed rudeness, impudence, or contempt 
for religion. We only associated with those 
who were peaceful and regular, and whose 
conversation was profitable to us. 

St Gregory of Nazianzen. 

We are all more or less echoes, and we re- 
peat, in spite of ourselves, the virtues, the 
faults, the movements, and the characters of 
those who are constantly with us. J, Joubert 

We are easily led to follow bad example^ 
and when we cannot imitate the virtues of 
some one, we soon begin to imitate his vices. 

St Jerome, 

The whole of our life depends upon the 
persons with whom we live familiarly. 

Lacordaire, 

Accept no^ one for your friend who does 
not fear God and who is not governed in 
everything by the maxims of religion, otl\^Tw^^ 
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he will cause you to lose your soul, whatever 
may be his natural goodness of heart. Fentlon, 

There are some wicked people who would 
be less dangerous if they had no good quali- 
ties. ' La Rochefoucauld, 

There is nothing more common than to 
see wolves disguised under the appearance of 
lambs, who affect a sweet language in order 
to deceive the simple, and that they may be 
able to insinuate the poison of vice and im- 
piety into their souls without being suspected. 

St, Cyril of Jerusalem. 

It would be better to find oneself near a 
serpent than to live in company of the wicked. 
The former makes itself known at first sight, 
the others distil their venom drop by drop, 
and their contagion weakens insensibly what- 
ever principles of virtue we may have in us. 
^ St, John Chrysostom, 

My dear friend, I am uneasy because I 
know that you are in the company of souls 
imworthy of you. ' Lacordaire. 

There is no security in the vicinity of dan- 
ger. Hasten to separate yourself firom socie- 
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ties which would be fatal to you before you 
will have felt their contagion. St Cyprian, 

Be, if possible, loved by every one, but 
only have a small number of friends; be care- 
ful and choose them well. Blanchard, 

It is necessary to use the greatest precau- 
tion in choosing intimate friends, conse- 
quently one must restrict oneself to a very 
small number. Fenklon. 

To him who hates religion, to him who 
has not within himself the conscientiousness 
of his dignity as man, to him who knows not 
how to honour his country by his intellect 
and his morality, to him who is a disrespect- 
ful son and a bad brother, to him who, 
although he may be the most fascinating of 
men, by the charm of his appearance and of 
his manners, by the elegance of his language, 
by the variety of his accomplishments, and 
even by a sort of generous enthusiasm for all 
that is noble and good— to him, I say, give 
not the title of friend. If he should manifest 
the warmest affection for. you, still give him 
not your friendship. The qualities whick ^x.^ 
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desirable in a friend are only possessed by 
the man who is really virtuous. Silvio Pellico. 

To praise indifferently all actions, whether 
good or evil, is not the mark of a friend's true 
love, but rather that he seeks to deceive you. 

St, John Chrysostom, 

Love those who show you your faults. 

Bossuet. 

Whoever loves in us our beauty of soul 
loves us truly. St, Ambrose, 

Friendship has been replaced by politeness ; 
and flattery, with its mellow and perfidious 
language, has supplanted the courageous free- 
dom of friendship. Man no longer needs to 
know himself as he really is, because it no 
longer matters to him whether he be znyXhrng 
or not ; he is only anxious to make a good 
appearance, because he only seeks the notice 
and applause of men, and not the eye of God 
and the testimony of a good conscience. 

Charles Sainte-Foi, 

Who can love us more than Jesus Christ ? 

St, Augustifi, 
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'' Woe to him who betrays the confidence of 
his fiiend ; for he profanes that which is most 
closely related to the human heart, and is the 
most sacred proof of fiiendship. 

Charles Sainie-Foi. 

When my friends are blind of one eye, I 
look at them in profile. /. Joubert, 

One must not only cultivate one's fiiends, 
but cultivate one's friendships, preserving 
them with care, looking after them, so to 
speak, and watering them firom day to day. 

/ Jouhert. 

All was in common with us, the hearth, the 
table, books, and God above all. We made 
our evening prayer together, and in the 
morning we found ourselves before the same 
altar. Perreyve. 

By fiiendship I suppose you mean the 
greatest love, and the greatest usefulness, and 
the most open communication, and the 
noblest suflferings, and the most exemplary 
faithfulness, and the severest truth, and the 
heartiest counsel, and the greatest union of 
minds of which brave men and women are 
capable. Jertmy Ta^^lor 
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Honour has become, by the power of the 
Gospel, that mixture of dignity and delicacy 
of which the result is to make man respect 
himself, his own character, his word, and his 
soul, never permitting vice to imprint a stain 
upon his memory or to disgrace his name. 

Mgr. Freppel. 

Never let us say that honour is a worldly 
feeling, and that the passionate manifestation 
of public justice has nothing to do with those 
souls who occupy themselves with their eter- 
nal welfare. Perreyve, 

In order to deserve this public esteem, 
which is the most beautiful appendage of 
merit and of virtue, an honourable man pro- 
fesses to be inviolably attached to his duty, 
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to accomplish everything with justice, to have 
an irreproachable conduct in regard to every 
one. His maxim is never to break his word, 
to keep secrets faithfully, to deceive no man, 
and never to do anything contrary to justice 
and honesty. He is incapable of doing wrong 
to any one, whoever it may be, and he would 
blush to enrich himself by ill-gotten gains, or 
to sacrifice his conscience for fortune. 

Blanchard, 

Be men of honour, full of loyalty, full of 
respect for your given word, upright in your 
ways, and irreproachable in your conduct. 

Mgr. Landriot 

r ■■ An honourable man must love his duty so 
far as to expose himself to the greatest dan- 
gers and even to death itself in order to fulfil 
it. Blanchard. 

Nobility of soul is preferable to that of 
birth. St Ambrose, 

Woe to those who do not care to honour 
either their intellect, their heart, their fortune, 
or the remembrance of their education. 

Lacordaire. 
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The love of honour, while inspiring us with 
fear of shame, keeps us away from evil. 

De Grenade^ 

You have the feeling of honour and I 
praise you for it ; let it be pure, let it be firm ; 
but its purity tarnishes, its firmness bends, if 
it is not that honour above all others which 
renders to God the things that are God's. 

Phre Besson. 

What I call honour is that which is awarded 
by piety, purity of morals, and the generous 
emulation of raising oneself towards that first 
Being, the source of every good, firom Whom 
we derive our common origin. 

St Gregory of Nazianzen. 

The highest nobility on earth is that which 
proves itself in the service of Christ. 

Mgr. Pie. 

Glory, nobility, true greatness belong by 
right to him who disdains to be the slave of 
his vices, and who claims a complete inde- 
pendence on this point. 

St, John Chrysostom. 

Virtue is the sure sign of a noble heart. 

Boileau^ 
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It was not for nothing that the wisdom of 
the Romans caused them to join the temple 
of virtue to that of honour, so that it was 
impossible to enter the latter without pass- 
ing through the former. Alphonso of Aragofi. 

Honour, like that precious juice extracted 
from flowers, forms itself- from whatever it 
finds to be the most exquisite in each virtue, 
•and its delicacy is such that the slightest 
spot is sufficient to stain it. JBlanchard, 

Beauty is composed of three necessary 
fays — courage, intelligence, and goodness. 
The suppression of any one of these three 
takes away beauty, their reunion constitutes 
it. • Perreyve, 

The more beautiful the feeling of honour 
is, the more afraid one ought to be of cor- 
rupting it, of making it vicious and detes- 
table, by proposing to oneself no other end 
than the esteem of men and worldly glory. 

Blanchard, 

' It is more beautiful to lose honourably 
that which one possesses than to keep it by 
shameful means. Such is philosophy, wlvvc^cs. 
God teaches us. St. Gregory oj JNaaxen^cn 
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Form the resolution, not only to believe 
in all exalted principles, but to be thyself 
the living expression of truth in all thy words 
and actions. Silvio Pdlico, 

It is by vice that one renders oneself 
worthy of . contempt. St, Augustin . 

A false report does not last long, and the 
life one leads is always the best apology of 
that which one has led. St, Jerome. 

Glory is never where virtue is not. 

Le Franc^ 



XV. 

Happiness is composed of so many pieces 
that there is always one missing. Bossuet, 

The bird which escapes and flies away at 
the moment when one thinks to hold it 
securely, suggested to Solomon this very wise 
proverb : He, said he, who attaches himself to 
lies, pursues a bird on the wing. Ah, how 
cruelly true is this image ! All the desires 
of our hearts, all the dreams of our am- 
bitious and frivolous imagination, clothe 
themselves at the time with a beauty and 
charm which is infinite. It is the bird whose 
brilliant plumage enchants us. It seems to 
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fly towards us, it approaches and already we 
touch it. . . . Alas, the bird has disappeared 
and with it also have flown away our dreams, 
our happiness, our future. He who attaches 
himself to lies, pursues a bird on the wing. 

Mgr, de la Bouillerie, 

Ah ! if thou knewest the price of inno- 
cence ! If thou couldest know how great 
its recompense ! Gilbert 

The calmness of a piure heart alone can 
satisfy us. Gresset. 

Purity is the condition of happiness, of 
peace of mind, and true joy. Vice constrains, 
saddens, and withers, it is the passing breath 
of Satan. M. de Segur. 

There was in olden times less pleasure and 

F 

more happiness. De Bonald, 

The sour has no pillow on which to repose 
so soft and sweet as a good conscience. 

St Gregory the Great, 

Will you be always happy ? Live holily. 

St, Isidore, 

Happiness is pleasure which is followed by 
no regrets. Socrates, 
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Be virtuous, despise bad passions, and you 
will be happy. St Gregory the Great. 

Happiness does not consist in the indul- 
gence of the senses, but in the calm of a 
pure conscience and without reproach. In 
order to be happy, it is then necessary to 
have this thought always, that virtue even 
with its sacrifices is a source of felicity, 
whilst vice, even with its charms, does not 
lead to happiness. St, Ambrose. 

He who would be at peace, should mortify 
his passions without ceasing. Pagani. 

Peace of mind, inestimable treasure, health 
of the soul, charm of life, which takes the 
place of everything, but which can be re- 
placed by nothing ! J. de Maistre. 

This inward peace, this priceless treasure 
of the soul, the man who is given up to his 
passions can never know. The heart of a 
true Christian is the sanctuary of peace. 
Peace with God is the foundation of peace 
with oneself, it makes us tranquil about the 
past, causes us to enjoy the present, and re- 
assures us for the future. Card, de la Luzcrvji^ 

9— -z 
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The greatest secret of happiness is to be 
happy with oneself. No one can be happy 
who cannot esteem himself. Raimondi, 

So great is the glory of virtue that it renders 
a life happy by the tranquillity of the con- 
science and by the security which innocence 
gives. St Ambrose, 

Virtue causes us to enjoy the incompar- 
able pleasure of a good conscience and the 
hope of future happiness, even before we 
attain the eternal reward. 

St, John Chrysostom, 

Everywhere there is but one way to be 
happy and to be esteemed— it is to do one's 
duty, and this is everywliere the price of 
happiness. Lacordaire, 

When I am Christian I am happy. 

P, de Ravignan (whilst a student). 

There is a universal argument in favour of 
truth at the disposal of all people and at all 
times — ^it is the inward and yet visible happi- 
ness which the sincere Christian enjoys. 

Lacordaire, 
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True peace consists only in the possession 
of God, and the possession of God here 
below is only to be found in submission to 
the faith and in obedience to the law. 

Fenklon, 

The only joy we have on earth is to love 
God and to know that God loves us. Oh ! 
when I think that there are some who will 
die without having tasted even for an hour 
the happiness of loving God ! 

M, VAhVe Vianney, 

God himself is the fatherland of the soul. 

St. Augustin. 

The happiness of the wicked is always 
troubled. * /. Racine. 

I have searched for happiness in the ele- 
gant life of the drawing-room, in sumptuous 
banquets, and in the dissipation of balls and 
theatres. I have taken part in every festival. 
I sought for it also in the possession of gold, 
in the excitement of gaming, in the illusions 
of marvellous romances, but in vain, while 
one hour spent in visiting a sick person, in 
consoling one in affliction, in helping ^TL-vxx^r 

9—3 
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fortunate man, has sufficed to procure me an 
enjoyment more delicious than all worldly 
delights. A Young Man^ quoted by P. FUix. 

To devote oneself is to live. Yes, yes, 
happiness on earth as in heaven can only be 
attained at this price, to devote oneself, to 
devote oneself again and again to devote 
oneself always. 

Another Young Man^ quoted by F, FUix, 

Can one prevent oneself from contemplat- 
ing with delight the happiness of the man who 
can say to himself every night, before going 
to rest, I have not wasted this day ! who sees 
no heinous passion, no guilty desire in his 
heart, who sleeps with the certainty of having 
done some good deed, and who awakes with 
the renewed vigour to become still better ? 

J. de Maistre, 

The more a man multiplies his wants the 
less free does he become ; on the contrary 
the more he diminishes the dominion of ex- 
terior things the greater empire does he ac- 
quire over himself. It is a grievous error to 
imagine that man's happiness is increased by 
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the fictitious necessities he creates for himself. 
The more wants he experiences the more 
miserable will privation render him. Inspire 
him with a taste for simplicity and he will be 
satisfied with very little. But develop in 
him the love of luxury and he will not be 
contented with anything. Mgr, FreppeL 



XVI. 

InnoctncL 

A CHILD without innocence is a flower with- 
out fragrance. Chateaubriand. 

Innocence is like incense from heaven. 
It is a full blown flower among thorns and 
brambles, it is the lily of the valley which 
refreshes and gladdens the sight. 

P, de Ravignan. 

What sweetness and brilliancy are to the 
flower, what freshness and clearness are to 
water, what melody ai^d harmony are to sound, 
such is purity to the heart. Mgr, Baudry, 

Chastity makes angels ; yes, and he is an 
angel who has known how to preserve it. 

St Ambrose, 
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How beautiful is the chaste reserve of a 
young man, how acceptable it renders him in 
the sight of God ! St Augustin, 

Purity of heart is nothing else than the 
impress of divine beauty. 

St. Gr^ary of Nyssa, 

The countenance of a young man is the 
resplendence of the countenance of God — it 
is impossible to see a virgin soul imprii^ted 
on a pure face without being moved with a 
S)nnpathy full of tenderness and respect. 

Lacordaire. 

Yes, I affirm it, and I am not afraid ot 
being contradicted by experience, a child who 
is not ignobly bom, and who preserves his 
innocence for twenty years, is at this age the 
best, the most lovable, and the most generous 
of men. J.J, Rousseau. 

Is anything more estimable than youthful 
modesty? What a charm, what a brilliancy, 
modesty spreads over the conduct and the 
whole behaviour of a young man ! What a 
favourable omen and solid hope for the rest 
of his life ! St. Bernard. 
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To die young and spotless is a gift of God. 

Lacordaire, 

We are the temple of the Divinity conse- 
crated by the Holy Spirit. Chastity watches at 
the door of the sanctuary, and permits nothing 
profane to penetrate into it, under pain of 
seeing the Divinity, who dwells there, go 
away. Tertullian, 

My brothers, do not let us violate the tem- 
ple of God, and since we learn by faith that 
our body is a temple, let us possess in honour 
this fragile vessel. . . . O holy chastity, it is 
for thee to guard it from profanation. Boss uet. 

Our members are the temples of God, puri- 
fied by the sanctifjdng waters of Baptism. 
We are ourselves the priests of these temples. 
Let us take care that nothing impure enters 
into the temple *of God, for fear that, being 
offended, He will abandon it. St. Cyprian^ 

Chastity enables man to approach God with 
a religious familiarity,, and God to approach 
man with admirable condescension. 

St, Anselnu 
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A soul which enjoys the serenity of a pure 
conscience preserves all its beauty, all its 
sensibility, all its freshness ; it has in every- 
thing the clearest ideas, the most exalted 
views, arid the most noble sentiments. 

Mgr. Dupanloup, 

Innocent manners communicate to the 
body an admirable vigour and strength, which 
make it better able to bear the weight of 
assiduous labour. Thanks to purity of 
manners, the mind becomes more lively, the 
judgment more active and more certain, the 
memory truer, and the imagination more 
cheerful. Mgr, Dupanloup. 

Lovely purity, charming liberty, perpetual 
childhood ! . . . How divine are your 
charms, and how precious ! Alas, but how 
fragile ! 
The late Bishopof Lency^ quoted by Mgr. Guillon. 

Youth, when the breath of vice has not 
passed over it, has a celestial fragrance, like 
that of the early morning, a fragrance that 
the burning winds of the sun destroy, when 
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one does not take care to keep one's hear^ 
and one's thoughts always young and ener- 
getic, in the midst of the heavy and enervat- 
ing atmosphere of this world. 

Mgr, LandrioL 

Youth is sacred because of its perils ; re- 
spect it always ! The good one does in re- 
specting it is a good work which touches 
closely the heart of God. Lacordaire. 

Chastity has not a hard and heavy yoke. 
On the contrary, it is a liberty, a peace, and 
a sweet exemption from bitter tribulation. 

Bossuet. 

Respect of oneself is the true dignity of 
man ! But where are the men who truly re- 
spect themselves here below, who consider 
themselves divine ? Mgr, Landriot 

The heart is not depraved when it is raised 
towards God, St, Augustin, 

How happy we are, gentlemen, that our 
temple (body) is consecrated to so good a 
Master ! Let us then put a faithful guar- 
dian over this temple, for fear that our ene- 
mies should usurp it. The fear, that St. 
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Cyprian so suitably calls the guardian of in- 
nocence, the fear of occasions, the salutary 
precaution of penitence. Bossuet, 

The man who does not take care to respect 
the innocence of a child, who is not careful 
to avoid teaching him evil, and to watch 
over him that he may not leam it from the 
mouth of others, or to see that he is not 
inflamed with any other love than that of 
virtue ; that man may be the cause of this 
child growing up a monster, if ever he should 
reach to man's estate. Silvio Pellico. 
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« 

Between God and good men there exists a 
friendship of which virtue is the tie. What 
am I saying, a friendship ? it is rather an 
affinity and a resemblance, since the good 
man differs from God only in the length of 
existence ; he is His disciple, His imitator. 
His true son. Smeca, 

Reason, which is the voice of God, tells us 
that we must sacrifice everything to, virtue. 

Silvio Pellico, 

Virtue introduces man into the family of 
God. St, John Chrysostom. 

It is not a temple which virtue needs ; she 
desires the heart for a sanctuary. 

Lactantius after Cicero. 
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That which constitutes virtue is not to be 
unable to commit sin, but not to be willing 
to do so. St Ambrose, 

Virtue, that is to say, combat, glorious re- 
sistance, victory over oneself and others, and 
the triumph over passions subdued. 

Mgr, Dupanloup, 

Who is more worthy of your admiration 
than He who commands Himself and who 
is in His own power? Seneca, 

The soul is royal by its empire over the 
senses, it is beautiful by its light and peace. 

J, Joubert. 

Virtue is effort used to accomplish duty. 

P, Felix, 

The body is the dwelling-place of the soul; 
you adorn it magnificently, and you leave to 
your soul nothing but rags ; you allow it to 
be naked and torn ; but it is the master, not 
the house, you should adorn. Well, then, 
let the linen be for your body, but the purple 
and the diadem for the soul. It is the sove- 
reign — do not make it forfeit its throne. 

St. John Chrysostom. 
lo — -i 
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If it cost nothing to be virtuous, what merit 
should we have in being so ? 

St John Chrysostonu 

Philosophers have defined heroism as the 
sacrifice of the will to the rules of duty^ 
One judges of the degree of heroism by the 
greatness of the difficulties one has over- 
come. The Young Arondifieau^ 

The man who has not the courage to im- 
pose upon himself a slight privation, will find 
himself weak in the face of duty when the 
moral law demands of him more painful 
efforts. ' Mgr, FreppeL 

Courage is a necessary virtue in all dis- 
ciples of Jesus Christ. Christianity is a re- 
ligion of courage and of combat Mgr, Pie. 

Have courage always. Without that there 
is no virtue. Silvio Pellico, 

The soul obtains all that it earnestly de- 
sires. SeTieca, 

Desire is the father of possession \ whoso- 
ever desires obtains. Chateaubriand^ 
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Go always earnestly beyond the mark of 
duties that are traced out for you, but keep 
within the mark of pleasures permitted you. 

Mme. Swetchine, 

To be virtuous, one has only to desire to 
be so. Crebillon. 

Trouble is sent to prove the amount of 
power to sacrifice which a soul possesses ^ 
are you aware of it, gentlemen ? Lacordaire. 

When you desire to know what a person is 
worth, sound his heart, and if it does not give 
forth the sound of sacrifice, though it be 
clothed with the kingly purple, genius, birth, 
or fortune, turn your head aside and pass on; 
it is no longer a soul with whom you ought 
to have any intercourse. Lacordaire. 

Desires always repressed no longer revive, 
and temptations are multiplied only by habi- 
tual yielding. J, J. Rousseau, 

If the sacrifice made to virtue often costs 
something at the time, it is always pleasant 
to have made it, and no one has ever been 
known to have repented of a good action. 

J, J, Rousseau, 
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Consult those who have left the service of 
the world for that of God, and they will tell 
you that it costs them less to practise virtue 
than it cost them to live in the habits of sin, 
and that they are much happier in repressing 
their passions than they were in allowing 
themselves to be led by them. 

Clmrles Sainte-Foi^ 

It is a mistake to suppose that age 
strengthens the will. The will is not ac- 
quired or preserved except by the exercise 
and habit of sacrifice and self-abnegation. 
He who in his youth has not been accus- 
tomed to restrain his own will, will find him- 
self weaker and weaker in proportion as he 
advances in age. Nothing is so powerless- 
for good as an old man who has done evil in 
early life. Charles Sainte-Fai^ 

The road to virtue is at first rugged, steep^ 
covered with rocks and flints, bristling with 
thorns and thickets, and bordered by preci- 
pices and torrents. In order to advance one 
must make continual efforts, one must climb 
and not walk, except with the greatest cir- 
cumspection. But if one has courage to 
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overcome the first difficulties, the farther one 
advances the smoother the way becomes ; the 
scene changes, it becomes at length a de- 
lightful avenue lit by a softened light, where 
there are no more toils and dangers, but re- 
pose and everlasting joys. Woe to those 
who allow themselves to be frightened by 
the difficulties of the outset, their feet slip,- 
and they fall into the other road. Lactantius, 

The road which leads to virtue seems at 
first rude, rugged, difficult, and steep ; how- 
ever, when once fairly started in the road, 
one perceives how beautiful and even it is, 
how easy and pleasant, how much more 
agreeable than that other road which leads- 
to vice, and to which men crowd in such 
numbers because it is near at hand. 

Hesiod, quoted by St, Basil, 

It takes a long time to ripen com, yet one 
spark is sufficient to bum a harvest. 

St, Augustine, 

I strengthen you in springtime; I refresh 
you in the summer; I support you in autumn;, 
and I warm you in the winter. Anonymous,. 



XVIII. 

Nothing lowers man so much as little 
pleasures. J^. Joubert 

Let man then esteem himself at his real 

worth. Let him love himself, because he has 
in him a nature capable of good, but let him 
not love for that reason the baseness that is 
there also. Pascal. 

There is not on our earth enough of strength, 
of constancy, or of courage ; not enough of 
wisdom, intellect, or science ; not enough of 
goodness or of love, because the soul destroys 
its judgment by pride, decays its energy by 
sensuality, and withers itself to the very root 
by these two forms of egotism. P, Gratry. 
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Vainly wearied, the fool day and night 
Joy pursues, that consumes him and blinds ;. 

But bitterness finds 

In the midst of delight 

J, Racine, 

Love virtue, and leam how yourself to refuse 
All things whatsoever would cause it to shrink;. 
And those words in speaking you would not 
dare use, 

Permit yourself never to think. 

Francois de Neufchdteau, 

The imagination is a child, which it is 
necessary to educate, by putting it under the 
discipline and the government of the best 
faculties. Cdusin,^ 

Your desires resemble restless children ;, 
who are always asking for something, as they 
surround their mother ; the more you give 
them, the more importunate they will be. 

St John of the Crvss. 

It is bad passions which contract us. How 
many sinful souls therefore are hindered, too- 
limited for God to contain Himself in therb. 
To them everything is difficult. ^ 

St Hilary of PoUlcrs. 
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Every sin is its own punishment: an axiom 
popular, because so well proved. One is 
punished in his liberty, from abuse of liberty 
. . . Whoever sins is practically less free than 
before his fault ; he has given evil a hold, and 
a sort of right over him by committing it ; 
and he can only recover his liberty by redeem- 
ing it. ' Nicolas. 

At first weak, one finishes by becoming 
vicious. Gilbert. 

Debauchery is nothing but a frightfiil 
egotism which kills everything in us that is 
delicate and refined. Lacordaire. 

The vice of voluptuousness is the enemy 
of all greatness, of all courage, of all moral 
independence. Ferreyve. 

Voluptousness troubles the mind and 
makes a brute of a reasonable man. 

St. Jerome. 

The passions tend to weaken the reason 
because they go against her orders and her 
lights. Lacordaire. 

Voluptuousness weakens the heart and 
enervates the principle of right. Bossuet. 
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Bad passions are to the soul what the 
vapours exhaled from the marshes are to the 
atmosphere which they fill with storms. They 
darken the intellect, .... they cast the 
soul into a sort of stupefaction, which pre- 
cipitates it towards its destruction. 

Clement of Alexandria, 

When hidden behind dark clouds, the stars 
can no longer shed abroad their light. Let 
the stormy winds of the South breathe over 
the seas and toss their waves, the stream, as 
transparent as the atmosphere on a beautiful 
day, becomes all at once charged with miry 
clay, and no longer allows itself to be pene- 
trated by the gaze. . . Would you know the 
truth? .... Banish from you all disso- 
lute pleasures. Bdke. 

From the moment that the sinner becomes 
a good man, he cannot prevent himself from 
loving the law of God, because from that 
time he will find in the purity of his life a 
delightful conformity with the holiness of the 
law. Salvien. 
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Voluptuousness destroys wisdom and life. 

Lacordaire, 

Be chaste, if health is dear to you, and if 
you desire to preserve a lawful control over 
your body. M. Besson, 

Whatever may be the force of your passions 
never allow yourself to be persuaded to spread 
their disgrace upon another soul. . . . Happy 
are those who have lio victims. Lacordaire, 

You should expect temptations, you should 
not be afraid of them ; for although the devil 
can tempt you against your will, he cannot 
conquer you, unless you consent to be con- 
quered. Mgr, Peschoud, 

We have more strength than will ; and it is 
often only to make excuses for ourselves to 
our own mind, that we fancy to ourselves 
that things are impossible. La Rochefoucauld, 

It is necessary that the spirit struggles 
with, and triumphs over the flesh ; there is 
no virtue but on this condition ; all constant 
virtue is a warfare. Mgr, Cosur. 

Think of good things in order to avoid 
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thinking of evil ; for the mind of man cannot 
be idle. St. Ephrein. 

When one will walk always on the verge 
which separates us from precipices on the 
specious pretext that one still remains on firm 
ground, it would be a miracle not to make a 
false step sometimes, and fall into the abyss. 

Mgr, Landriot. 

He who allows himself everything that is 
permitted, is very near to that which is for- 
bidden. St Augustine. 

When the heart is chaste, the lips and the 
ears are chaste also. J. Pornh^e. 
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Mttt a Jmtit 

There is a new glory to which you can as- 
pire : it is to rise again generously after your 
fall. One is not on a field of battle in order 
to remain there invulnerable. For being 
wounded, for having even ceded a little 
ground to the enemy, one is not placed 
amongst the number of the cowardly. Pro- 
vided one returns to the charge, not only one 
repairs the shame of the wound, but one 
ends by carrying off all the honour of the 
victory. St, John Chrysostom. 

Innocence is worthy of respect ; but how 
much more worthy of it also, is repentance. 

Silvio Fellico. 
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O soul! when an interior light shows 
thee thy crimes, when thou art invited to 
give glory to God, and everything cries in 
thee that thou must give thyself to Him 
.... if thou listeneth not, the moment 
passes away: this grace so striking, so forcible 
will return no more. . . . O^ soul, Jesus 
weeps for it, and thou dost not weep thy- 
self. Weep, weep, O spiritual Jerusalem, 
mourn thy loss at least on this day when thy 
Saviour visits thee in a manner so wonderful ; 
if until now thou hast been insensible to 
thy own loss, weep to-day, and thou shalt 
live. Lose not one moment of grace, be- 
cause thou never knowest if this will not be 
the last that will be given thee. Bossuet, 

He is just always and good ; but His grace 

is lent 
To aid our souls, not always to the same extent; 
And after certain movements lost by our 

delay, 
Those darts which pierced our soul are passed 

away. 
And grace refused, the heart more hardened 

grows, 



\ 
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The arm so liberal once, then less and less 

bestows. 
Nor saintly fervour more can we as aid expect^ 
It falls more rarely now, or else has no effect. 

P. Corneille^ 

God has promised forgiveness to your re- 
pentance ; but he has not promised a to- 
morrow to your procrastination. 

St, Augustine. 

It is necessary to repent in such a manner 
that contrition be in the heart, confession in 
the mouth, and satisfaction in the works. 

St, Ignace de Loyola^ 

You do not know the value of a tear 
blessed by God. . . . How could God refuse 
His pardon to tears sanctified by His grace. 

Mgr, FreppeL 

Humiliate yourself because you have 
fallen; but do not humiliate yourself for 
your repentance. Blush because you have 
fallen a second time ; but do not blush be- 
cause you have risen a second time. No 
false shame ; for new wounds there must be 
new remedies. Tertullian^ 
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Despair is not for a magnanimous. 

Gresset 

Despair is the greatest of all our errors. 

Vauvenargues, 

The most cowardly of temptations is that 
of discouragement ; it is also the most dan- 
gerous. St Francis of Sales. 

Never despair. 
Pray rather, for God seeks and loves you too ; 
Pray, looking up to heaven. Awaiting you 
Christ's arras outstretched are there. 

Turquety, 

Beware of desparing about yourself; be- 
cause you are commanded to put your trust 
in God and not in yourself. St Augustine. 

You desire to fell an oak, you will not be 
discouraged not to see it fall under the first 
strokes ; you repeat them until it gives way. 
I put the hatchet in your hand. Such and 
such passions, such and such criminal habits 
have taken such deep root in your heart ! 
Must we be surprised then because they resist 
at a single combat or even ,to long con- 
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tinued efforts? Insist, redouble them and 
you will triumph. You have toiled a whole 
month; it is not enough; without victory 

we have no right to congratulations 

Do not quit the field of battle. 

St. John Chrysostom^ 

It is not enough, to cure an inveterate 
malady, to be two or three days on diet ; it 
is necessary also to continue a long time in. 
order to rescue oneself from sin. 

St. John Chrysostdm^ 

To know oneself is an advantage ; to cor^ 
rect oneself, a virtue ; and to give thanks to 
God, the means to obtain success and per- 
severance. M. rAbhe Bossucf^ 

Do not despair, for God is merciful; do> 
not relax, for God is just. 

St. John Chrysostom^ 

Other virtues merit a crown, but perse- 
verance only is crowned. St. Bonaventura^ 

Young people, I beseech you not to keep 
away from the sacraments, not to withdraw 
jourselves from us, because in certain hours 
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of passion, you have had the weakness to 
swerve from virtue. Mgr, Pie, 

Never leave off those practices that are 
necessary in order to remain a Christian, 
whatever state your soul may be in other- 
wise ; they are the cords which still restrain 
you, and which cause God at last to cast 
upon you some looks of compassion. 

Lacordaire. 

In all that regards spiritual direction, it is 
necessary to have recourse to some en- 
lightened person, to whom one can give all 
one's confidence. 

St, Gregory of Nyssa, 



XX. 

When God wished to create a dwelling-place 
for the angels, He spread out beneath them 
the vault of the heavens ; and when He 
wished to create a dwelling-place for Him- 
self, He formed the heart of man. Our 
churches, which He is pleased to consider 
His temples, are for Him but a place of wait- 
ing ; the goal to which He aims is our heart. 

Mgr, de la Bouillerie, 

How can we wish to be a Christian without 
desiring to unite ourselves to Him who is the 
author and finisher of our faith ? 

Mgr. dt la BouUlerie. 

Perfection consists in uniting oneself to 
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God ; and the surest means of being united 
to God is by Holy Communion. St, Liguori, 

Although He is omnipotent, Jesus Christ 
could not give more. St Augustine, 

A soul can do nothing more pleasing to 
God than receive Him frequently in the sacra- 
ment of the altar. St, Liguori, 

Communion is a contract in which wills 
are united and mutually given up to each 
other. Mgr, Baudry, 

Communion is a society in which interests 
pledge and entwine themselves. 

Mgr, Baudry, 

If the Communion is real, true, complete, 
the life of Jesus is in me, as the life of the 
Father is in Him ; and the unity is accom- 
plished in the heart, for Communion is the 
union of hearts, union in the interior of our 
life. Mgr, Baudry, 

Carry the Beloved in your breast, and let 
Him always be within you. Ftnelon, 

Let us not forget it, if Jesus Christ comes 
into our hearts, it is not only to hide and atx- 
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nihilate Himself there; it is, above all, to live 
there with a new life in us ; it is to manifest 
Himself in our exterior and in the whole of 
our conduct ; it is to continue in our actions 
the perpetual manifestation of his works. 

Mgr, de la Bouillerie. 

By the Eucharist, Jesus Christ becomes in- 
carnate in our hearts, His flesh becomes our 
iflesh, His blood is mingled with ours in order 
to cure our corruptions. 

Mgr, de Saunhac Belcastel. 

How unhappy are those who abandon the 
Holy Eucharist. They begin here below the 
fast of hell, because hell is the fast of the 
Eucharist unveiled. Mgr, Berteaud. 

In the Holy Communion the heart of Jesus 
Christ draws near to the heart of man, and 
infuses into him all His love. Dalgaims, 

Ah ! if we brought a heart well disposed 
to the holy table, Jesus Christ would visit us 
more lovingly still. 

B, Leonard de Port Maurice, 

Henceforth I live, yet no more I,* but 
Christ that liveth in me. St. Paul. 
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Whoever you may be, young man, still 
pure or already fallen, come to Communion, 
which alone is able to sustain you in virtue 
or to re-establish you in it; nothing is so 
easy, believe me, as to be chaste by the 
power of the Eucharist ; what you cannot be 
without Jesus, you can easily be with Him- 
Think of your future : to be one day a good 
man, you must spend worthily the years of 
your youth; and in order to keep honour 
safe and stainless, there is no other means 
than to have recourse to the Eucharist. 

Mgr, de Segur, 

Our First Communion 1 Oh, how anxiously 
we prepared ourselves for it, whether by the 
innocence of our lives, or by the first repent- 
ance for our faults. Mgr, de la Bouillerie^ 

My last Comipunion ! Ah, then, it will be 
not longer I that will go to seek Jesus Christ 
in His sanctuary, but He who will visit me o» 
my bed of suffering ; and though I be poor^ 
He will not disdain to enter my humble habi- 
tation. Mgr. de la Bouillerie. 

If our Communions are almost useless and 
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without fruit, I venture to say it is only for 
want of preparation ; for if we prepared our- 
selves for them as we ought, we should soon 
be holy. The reason of it is that the causes 
act always according to the disposition of the 
subject upon which they operate. Thus the 
Body of Jesus produces different effects, be- 
cause It does not find the same disposition 
everywhere. If you prepare yourself little. It 
will produce little ; if you bring much prepa- 
ration for it, It will produce much. The 
larger the vessels are, the more water they 
receive from the fountain ; nay, even more 
at a single time than a shell would receive in 
a hundred. So it is with this source and 
fountain of graces. "Comedite amice et 
bibite carissemi." The more loving you are, 
the better preparation you will make, and 
the greater will be your capacity for receiving. 

LaUemant 

Prepare yourself in the presence of God, 
in silence and recollection, by repeating acts 
of faith, hope, charity, contrition, and others, 
and be sure Jesus will welcome you lovingly, 
bless you, and fill you with His heavenly 
gifts. B, Leonard of Port Maurice. 
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To offer yourself entirely to God is an ex- 
cellent preparation for Communion. 

•Sf. LigtwrL 

After Communion, Jesus Christ seems to 
say to us, "You will not always have Me 
with you, so profit by it now." 

Balthazar Caivarey. 

What can one imagine more merciful than 
to hear the Father say to the sinner, who has 
not wherewith to ransom himself, " Behold 
My only Son, give Him to Me for thyself ;" 
and the Son adds, " Behold, here am I, ran- 
som thyself." St, Anselm, 

O man, wherefore art thou so niggardly to- 
wards a God who has given Himself unre- 
servedly to thee ? St, John Chrysostom, 

We never communicate too often when we 
communicate * well ; and it suffices, in order 
to communicate well, to receive the Saviour 
with a sincere and good will. Mgr, de Segur, 
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BIentJ5j5 mth Moth 

No one is placed here below to do nothings 
and to enjoy oneself in a more or less 
agitated and fruitless idleness, the fruits of 
the labour of others, but to work also him- 
self. Mgr, Dupanloup^ 

There is a great difference between leading 
a life of rest and a life of indolence. As 
for the sort of life that is led by Vatia (a 
pretorian celebrated for his indolence), I 
never pass before his house without sa3dng,. 
" Here lies Vatia." Seneca. 

Indolence is the sleep of the mind. 

Vauvetiargues^ 
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He who wastes bpdy and mind in idleness 
is a fool, as much to be pitied as blamed. 

La Bruyere. 

The idler is not reckoned among the 
human race, where he is useless. 

Mgr, Peschoud. 

Indolence is a shameful vice, that of base 
souls, of apathetic hearts, of narrow minds. 
A constant ardour for work shows a superior 
intellect and a powerful will. Mgr. Peschoud. 

Consider your intellect as a field covered 
with brambles and thorns, whose soil under- 
neath is excellent . . . Turn over useless 
turf — sow the fertile ground. Mgr. LandrioU 

When one has not worked in one's youth, 
one knows nothing, is nothing, and can do 
nothing. Lacordaire, 

To give oneself up to study in youth is a 
sure sign that old age will be honourable. 

St Nil. 

Do not think to have done all because 
you have finished successfully the course of 
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your first studies ; a greater work ought to 
succeed them, and a longer career opens it- 
self before you. All that you have done till 
now is still only the first step or preparation 
to raise you to studies of a superior order. 

jyAguesseau^ 

No, it is not a counsel of perfection that I 
give you when I ask you to work, and to 
work seriously; understand it well, work, 
serious work, is one way or another a duty 
for every man. You must do something, 
something to your credit, something cohe- 
rent, something fixed, something really useful, 
whilst on earth. Mgr. Dupanloup, 

The bee like the ant chiefly invites us to 
work. Each bee of the hive has its own 
particular office. This one goes to fetch 
from afar the necessary food for the commu- 
nity, that one watches near the habitation, 
one makes the wax, another the honey, but 
none lose their time, and all have their 
regular occupation. Providence has equally 
willed that in the vast human hive each man 
should have his own work. Woe to that 
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man who makes himself useless in the com- 
mon work imposed on all. 

Mgr, de La Bouillerie, 

Formerly youth aspired to that which our 
language called an office. To-day the world 
has grown old. They wish not to fill but to 
occupy a place. To make use of an ex- 
pression of the day they wish for a position. 
I mean to say, gentlemen, that of old a pro- 
fession was an imposed duty, while in our 
days it is nothing more than the selfish right 
of each one to his own share of a banquet. 

Mgr, Feschoud, 

Instruct yourself in everything that relates 
to your vocation, and try to acquire the most 
distinct idea concerning it. Formey, 

Indolence is the rust of wisdom and of 
genius. St Jerome, 

What becomes of the faculties of man 
when they are left in a shameful repose? 
They perish in degrading themselves. That 
divine fire of the intellect is quickly extin- 
guished when unsustained by the necessary 
food of labour. Mgr, AngebauiL 

\1 Tv 
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Even with the greatest facility of mind a 
child can do nothing without labour, nothing 
good, nothing solid, nothing durable. He 
will be like unstable ground, without resisting 
cultivation, but also without depth, and which 
in the end at the time of harvest will have 
produced nothing. Mgr, Dupanloup. 

To live without working is to check in 
oneself the well-spring of life. 

Mgr, AngebaulL 

Everything lives by exertion, everything 

dies by idleness. St. John Chrysostom, 

» 

By work the character is strengthened, the 
mind is elevated, and minds are unstable 
and inattentive, and often become weak char- 
acters. Mgr, Dupanloup. 

By work Ennui is charmed away, time is 
usefully employed, and the' languor of idle- 
ness, and the pernicious reveries of sloth, are 
cured. * Bossuet, 

The first vengeance of Nature against a 
man who refuses to be a man, that is to say^ 
one who refuses to employ his life usefully. 
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and to accomplish his task here on earth, is 
that inexorable Ennui which attaches itself to 
idleness as to its lawful prey, and which is 
his chastisement and judgment both in one. 

Mgr, Dupanloup, 

Nothing is better calculated than study to 
dissipate the troubles of the heart, to re- 
establish in perfect concert the harmonies of 
the soul. . Chateaubriand, 

Through work and by work you are called 
to the honour of virtue, to the honour of 
courageous fidelity in all your duties ; in the 
midst of the general degradation of manners 
you will always be able to preserve t;he 
nobility and purity of your own, you will 
trample vile pleasures under your feet, you^ 
will energetically disengage yourself from the 
shameful grasp of indolence, and if it is 
necessary you will carry away victorious your 
virtue and your wisdom from the most ter- 
rible and violent conflicts. Mgr. Dupanloup. 

Study is not a thing which may be looked 
upon as indifferent, as it is *a real virtue^ 
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which will enable us to acquire many 
others. Gobinet 

Idleness in its commencement is like a 
spider's web, but it finishes in a chain of 
iron. Anonymous, 

Attach yourself to study, it will be one of 
your sure safeguards. Mgr, Dubois, 

There are many people who know not 
how to idle their time alone — they are the 
scourge of those who are occupied. 

£>e Bonald, 

Always be occupied with some work so 
that the devil may not find you idle. 

St, Jerome, 

Idleness is the plague of youth, never be 
without something to do. St, Philip Neri, 

He who does nothing is very near doing 
ill. Montaigne, 

The man who does not overcome Ennui 
by occupying himself, soon tries to fly from 
it by intemperance. The idle man is almost 
necessarily vicious — an occupied man is 
almost always good. Raimondi, 
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Without work man cannot preserve either 
vigour of body or innocence of soul ; this is 
the first law for the preservation of physical 
and moral health. Mgr, Feschoud, 
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There is nothing that man ought to cultivate 
more than his understanding which likens 
him to his author. He cultivates it by filling 
it with good maxims, with right judgments 
and with useful knowledge. Bossuet. 

In reading at random, without connection, 
without order, without object, you lose much 
precious time, and more still, you become 
unused to real work, which is a great misfor- 
tune for the mind. Lacordaire. 

There are books which one must only taste, 
others that one must devour, others in fact, 
but few in number, that one must so to speak 
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masticate and digest. I mean to say that 
there are books of which we must only read 
certain parts, others of which we must read 
the whole but quickly and without great ex- 
amination, and lastly a small number of others 
that we must read again with extreme appli- 
cation. Bacofi. 

To read with the pen in hand is absolutely 
necessary for the beginners as well as for 
those far advanced. Whoever does not do 
this, or does not make up his mind to do it, 
will never do anything. Mgr, Dupanloup, 

The press is in the eye of Providence an 
admirable invention destined to propagate 
sound doctrine and preserve works ; un- 
shaken towers of David from which hang a 
thousand different kinds of armours to com- 
bat error and uphold the rights of truth. 
Under a good management the services that 
it can render to religion and society are in- 
calculable j but when led astray from its salu- 
tary mission, it is that cruel beast which 
desolates the vineyard of the Lord. Instead 
of shedding light plentifully abroad over the 
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world, it is nothing more than a messenger of 
darkness straining minds and perverting 
hearts. Mgr, de Bonald. 

A book may raise you up to heaven or 
degrade you to the lowest depths. 

Mgr, Ccsur. 

You are doubtless no longer a child, but at 
every age poison is still dangerous. I have no 
great pleasure in seeing you read books such 
as those of which you spoke 'to me. We 
ought not to have time for the writings which 
are the very sinks of the human intellect, and 
which though covered with flowers only 
conceal a mass of horrible corruption. 

Lacordaire. 

There are so many books, that one cannot 
even read all those that. are excellent'; why 
then lose time in turning over the leaves of 
those that are spoilt by the evil spirit. 

Zacordaire, 

Gather all the beautiful flowers of the 
genius of man, but touch not the poisonous 
plants, if by chance you should meet with 
such, Mgr, Landriot 
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When what you read elevates your mind and 
inspires you with high and noble feelings, do 
not seek for any other rule by which to judge 
the composition ; it is good, made by the hand 
of an experienced workman. La Bruyere. 

Reading the compositions of a great man 
unites our soul to his, it carries us away with 
him, inundates us with celestial brightness, 
elevates, enlarges, and enlightens us. These 
are the sort of books that we ought to read. 

Mgr, Cosur. 

The expounding of religious truths, the 
sublime doctrines of our holy mysteries, the 
explanations of the holy scriptures, the in- 
structive histories of the heroes of Christianity ; 
all this mass of the Christian doctrine for 
which the piety of our ancestors had so much 
relish, now inspires nothing but disgust in 
souls surfeited with worldly enjoyments who 
seek in a book nothing save amusement, who 
would cast it from them if it dared ta bring 
before the mind those duties repugnant to 
his fallen nature. How can we preserve the 
science of religion when one does not devote 
any time to it ? How is it possible thai ^!n^ 
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light, destined to direct your footsteps through 
life, should not become extinguished when it 
is exposed to the breath of all sorts of read- 
ing and all sorts of doctrines ? 

Mgr, de Bonald. 

We do not ask you to suspend the course 
of your labours and your industry, we only 
desire that you should place amongst the 
number of your most important duties the 
study of religion, and that you should conse- 
crate a few moments every day in reading the 
articles of our faith in order that you may 
never forget them. Mgr, de Bonald. 

Let us take particular care in the composi- 
tion of our library. Next to books of piety 
which raise the soul to God, the first place in 
the library of a Christian should be given to 
works concerning his profession, of which the 
aim is to make it useful to others. 

Charles Sainte-Foi. 

How much books could aid us to employ 
our existence usefully ! They should pass 
under our eyes like a moving picture, the 
history of the world, the birth of sciences and 
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arts, the revolution of empires, the customs of 
peoples, the recompenses given to good ac- 
tions, the shame attached to crimes. Know- 
ledge which is varied and solid, enriches the 
mind, forms the heart, and aids us powerfully 
in the great reformation of ourselves. 

Cardinal Donnet, 

A good book is a counsellor often better 
listened to and better obeyed than our best 
friends. That which one would not dare to 
say to us openly, they tell us in secret, and 
that without causing us to blush and without 
wounding our feelings. Cardinal Donnet. 

The reading of all good books is like a 
conversation with the best people of the past 
centuries who have been their authors, and 
even like a conversation studied in which they 
only reveal to us their best thoughts. For 
adverse reasons one can say, alas, that the 
reading of bad books is scarcely less per- 
nicious than frequenting bad society. 

Descartes. 

One dislocates the mind as one does the 
body. J^ JouberU 
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I beseech you, my friend, not to let yourself 
be led away by modem writings. Almost 
all are infected with pride, with sensuality, 
with doubts, with prophecies which are as 
worthless as those of poets who allowed them 
a place in their imagination. Lacordaire. 

Let us not speak of this cloud of novels 
sold at the lowest pi^ices, shameful reproduc- 
tion of all the most impious and licentious 
works which the eighteenth century has ever 
published ; it is a real plague falling upon a 
people more occupied with their pleasures 
than with their faith. Mgr, de Bonald, 

I do not hesitate to say that a young man 
who gives up his whole time to novel reading 
and to theatres is already lost. 

Mgr. Dupanloup. 

Moral errors delivered with the mimicry of 
logic and the fascination of eloquence im- 
pose upon a great number of people, because 
there is in the heart of man a rebellious side 
with which error always carries :<0n secret 
communications. Chdieaubriand. 

lit is a perfidious and dangerous eloquence 
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that which can only be praised at the expense 
of holy doctrine, and which contains a^ poi- 
soned beverage in a golden cup. 

St, Augustine. 

All forms of error, of sophistry, as well as 
heresy are represented by the serpent which 
hides poison under his lips ; similar in this to 
lying men of whom it is written, " that they 
have in their mouths words of peace, while in 
their heart are thoughts of wickedness." Do 
you not recognise in these men the dangerous 
sophists who make war in the present day on 
Jesus Christ, hiding under their seductive 
conversations the venom of their doctrines ; 
who one moment are lavish in their praise of 
everything that is holy and in the next profane 
them with contempt; who exalt Christian 
charity, but will not suffer Christianity ; who 
preach in pompous terms of the fraternity of 
all men, but rend the heart of the Church 
from which the great Christian family has gone 
forth, who celebrate all the loving charms of 
Jesus of Nazareth and blaspheme the divinity 
of the Saviour. Mgr, de la Bouillerie. 

Although there j^have always been impious 
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men there had never been before the eight- 
eenth century, and that in the heart of Chris- 
tianism, an insurrection against God, and 
never, above all had there been known a 
sacrilegious conspiracy of all the talents 
against their author. Yet this is what we 
have seen in our own days. The Vaudeville 
has blasphemed in company with tragedy, and 
the novel with history and medicine. The 
men of this century have prostituted genius 
to irreligion, and according to the admirable 
expression of St. Louis when dying, " They 
have warred against God and His gifts." 

J, de Maistre. 

It is the political newspapers which, by the 
erroneous ideas which they systematically and 
habitually spread abroad, ruin the faith and 
the respect due to the Church and its insti- 
tutions. In general, to subscribe to these 
periodicals in which the name of God is pro- 
faned, the ministers of God insulted, piety 
derided, honesty outraged, the honour of our 
neighbour calumniated, to read them or to 
communicate them to others is to co-operate 
with a work intrinsically evil. Mgr. Parisis^ 
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One ought absolutely to prohibit oneself 
the reading of bad books, that is to say, those 
that attack religion and morals either directly 
or indirectly; unwholesome meals, however 
they may be seasoned, ruin nevertheless little 
by little the strongest constitutions. 

Cardinal GerdiL 

Has a sensible man ever been seen to visit 
the abodes of people attacked "with some 
violent pestilence, with the intention of amus- 
ing and diverting himself? Who then can 
doubt that bad books carry with them a 
pestilence equally real. Descartes, 
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Devotion beautifies the soul, especially the 
soul of the young. Joubert, 

To pass over from the service of the world 
to that of God, is to make a grand and noble 
experiment. Clement of Alexandria. 

Religion is not more exacting than philo- 
sophy; far from demanding from mankind any 
;sacrifice that an honest man can regret, it 
spreads a secret charm over all his duties, 
and procures for him two inestimable advan- 
tages j a profound peace during his life, and 
-a sweet hope at the moment of his death. 

BarthHemy, 

In this life we ought to aim at an equal 
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and uniform piety by raising ourselves above 
the inequalities of our tempers. Nicole. 

Devotion takes for its motto that of a king 
of Portugal, "Altiora peto." Better and 
better. P. MarchaL 

We honour God only by imitating, we only 
imitate Him by living holily. 

Clement of Alexandria, 

Jesus Christ said that He was truth, and 
not that He was custom. Tertullien, 

It is, gentlemen, these simple things— to 
edify your servants, to do justice and mercy, 
to accomplish the good God wills, and endure 
the evils He sends — it is these ordinary prac- 
tices of the Christian life that Jesus Christ 
will praise on the last day, before His holy 
angels, and before His heavenly Father. 

Bossuet, 

You should honour piety and cause it to be 
honoured in your own person. You must 
vindicate it before critics and libertines. You 
must practise it in a simple, mild, energetic, 
noble, and suitable manner. Fhiklon, 

Remember what I have so often told you. 
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Do honour to your devotion, make it appear 
amiable to all those with whom you are ac- 
quainted, but especially to those of your own 
family, so that every one may speak well of it 
God sees your heart and your life. 

St, Francis of Sales. 

Piety ought to be lovable, because it 
ought to be virtue adorned, and there is 
nothing so lovely as virtue. P, Marchal, 

Nothing is more a friend to society than 
religion ; it regulates everything, puts every- 
thing in its place, and makes everything 
happy. Mgr, Eey. 

We bear the yoke of the Lord jo)rfully, 
when we make an ornament of it, and not a 
burden. It is not like the chain of a captive. 

St. Ambrose, 

Holiness is human worth, increased by 
divine grace. Fh-e FHix, 

To be pious continually we must love 
piety, and in order to love piety it must be 
lovable, but it can never be lovable, if it is 
not joyous and full of condescension. 

Mgr, Landriot, 



\ 
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Let your countenance be always open and 
smiling ; let your soul be lively, so ardent, so 
impetuous; bloom inwardly like a meadow 
watered by limpid and fresh springs. With 
such dispositions you will love piety ; for it 
will no longer terrify you, you will take it for 
your companion, and it will make the happi- 
ness of your whole life. You will become 
also a fair ornament for religion, and the 
sight of you alone will have something angelic 
beyond expression which will attract souls to 
God. Mgr. Landriot, 

We must fear to be deceived about poetry 
when we have not the same opinions of it as 
the facts have, and in religion also when we 
do not think of it as the Saints do. 

J, Jouhert, 
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Religion or devotion — ^for devotion is nothing 
but the most delicate point of religion — ^re- 
ligion or devotion is love, inasmuch as it 
lives and expresses itselC Lacordaire: 

A thing not disapproved of by the con- 
science is noble and good when it leads to 
God, and the wise man should profess the 
most profound respect for all those practices 
of piety which serve as a channel to the 
interior feelings, or as a mysterious ladder to 
guide the soul to heaven. Mgr, Landriot 

One gives oneself up to works of supere- 
rogation ; one makes a plan of life conform- 
able to one's inclination; and one neglects 
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without scruple the most essential duties, as 
if true devotion did not consist in the love of 
order and the accomplishment of the will of 
God. J^g^' de Glandhes. 

It is a great practice of piety, that of enter- 
ing into the spirit and devotions of the 
Church, and the divine office. Bossuet. 

" Little presents keep up friendship," they 
say in the world, and one experiences this 
above all in religion ; for men only look at 
the works, but God sees the intention ; how- 
ever little one offers Him, provided that it is 
with a good heart, He receives it, and it is 
agreeable in His eyes. M, ^Abbk Bossuet, 

Everything that is possessed by all crea- 
tures in heaven and earth, in the order of 
nature, as well as in that of grace, comes to 
them from the Holy Spirit. St, Basil, 

Where are the prayers that one addresses 
to the Holy Spirit, the worship that one 
renders him, the confidence that one shows 
him, the expression, serious and prolonged, 
of the need we have of His assistance ? 

Mgr, Gauvxt^ 
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Amongst all the devotions, after that of 
Holy Communion, there is not one more 
agreeable to our Lord, or more advantageous 
to ourselves than that of making Him frequent 
visits before the holy altar. Detach your- 
self, then, sometimes from the company of 
mankind, in order to go and taste the de- 
lightful companionship of your adorable 
Saviour. St, Liguori, 

What does a courtier do before his king, a 
sick man before his physician, a poor beggar 
before a rich person ? . . . . Well, I do the 
same in the church, in the presence of God. 

" Heureuse Annh!' 

It is not allowed to everybody to speak to 
the king, yet every day I can speak familiarly 
with God. M, DargentmiL 

The most Sacred Heart of Jesus is the 
heart of our best friend. Lacordaire. 

Jesus, Jesus, your Heart, the world de- 
mands It. The Church bears upon her altars 
the very Heart of Jesus. Mgr, Baudry. 

In the midst of dangers and discourage- 
ments invoke the Name of Jesus, and your 
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fears will vanish away ; never yet has man in 
urgent necessity and on the point of giving 
way, fjfonounced this saving Name without 
receiving the strength required ? 

St Bernard. 

'Tis Religion that can give 
Greater pleasures whilst we live ; 
'Tis Religion must supply 
Solid comfort when we die. 

Anonymous. 

Whatever place you may be in, and how- 
ever isolated it may seem to you to be, have 
always a great respect for the presence of 
your Angel. St. Bernard. 

The intercession of the saints is useful, 
because they are the friends of God. 

P. Morales, 

Never forget that the saint whose name 
you have received in baptism, has been given 
to you for your protector. Arvisenet. 

The real honour that we should render to 
the saints is to imitate them. Their relics 
preach to us, and invite us to follow thek 

\i^ — "i. 
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example ; they ask of us a living reliquary, 
the heart. Bossuet. 

How could it be possible not to be ani- 
mated with a sincere piety and a rightful 
confidence in our good Angels, when the 
functions they fulfil on the earth and for 
which they are called by the name of Angels, 
that is to say messengers, have for their object 
our spiritual and temporal good. 

Mgr. de Mazeiiod, 

And is there care in heaven ? And is there 

love 
In heavenly spirits to these creatures base, 
That may compassipn of their evils move ? 
There is — else much more wretched were 

the case 
Of men than beasts : but oh ! th' exceeding 

grace 
Of highest God, that loves his creatures so, 
And all his works with mercy doth embrace. 
That blessed angels he sends to and fro, 
To serve to wicked man, to serve his wicked 

foe ! Spenser. 
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The knowledge of one's defects is all the 
more beautiful, inasmuch as it is not only the 
most necessary of all sciences, but also the 
most rare. Bossuet, 

We are to ourselves like a closed book. 

Faber, 

Believe that you have these faults since 
you are told so. Bossuet, 

We must never, I do not say flatter, but 
even neglect a fault, whatever it may be, 
however weak or slight it may appear. All 
faults flattered or simply neglected grow and 
increase quietly . . . The consequences may 
be incalculable. Mgr, Z^M^anlout- 
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There is perhaps amongst us such a man 
whom one single fault prevents from being 
entirely given up to divine Providence. 

Mgr, Dupanloup. 

We believe ourselves to be perfect when 
we do not perceive our defects j when our 
conscience reproaches us we try to get rid of 
the thought. JBossueL 

Every one knows our defects . . . it is 
only ourselves who know them not, and there 
are two things which prevent us ; first we see 
ourselves too near . . . secondly, and it is 
the worst of all, we do not wish to know 
ourselves, if it is not in a pleasant manner. 

JBossiieL 

It appears that men cannot discover de- 
fects enough ; for they augment the number 
still more by certain peculiar qualities, with 
which they affect to adorn themselves. 

La Rochefoucauld. 

There are more defects in the temper than 
in the mind. La Rochefoucauld. 

Let us not be content with avoiding sin, 

let us avoid also those things which at first 

sight appear indifferent, but little by little 

lead to sin. St. John Ckrysostom. 
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Beware of counting those faults as nothing 
which are slight in appearance. They seem 
nothing to you when you weigh them ; but 
count them by number you will be fright- 
ened. St, Augustine. 

Virtue consists for us in not falling into 
even the slightest faults, because in the case 
of sin nothing can seem indifferent to us.. 

*S/. Gregory of Nazianzen, 

All the precepts of the divine law are 
linked together. Negligence in one single 
point may lead to the destruction of all. 

St. John Chrysostom. 

The cause of the most part of our dis- 
orders is the indiflference we feel regarding 
those digressions generally considered to be 
of but little consequence. One does not 
consider oneself obliged to restrain little 
faults, and soon one op^ns the door to much 
greater ones. St, John Chrysostom, 
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Pride is a deceitful likeness of greatness. 

St Augustine, 

Have the heart high, and the mind modest. 

/, Joubert. 

The beautiful hidden virtues are the most 
lovely. Pascal, 

In all the good and usefulness his works 

afford, 
Whoever seeks alone the applause of men. 
Has had already his reward. 

Author of " Les Apologues^ 

The good deeds you have done, oh ! say 

them not ; 
Secret-like they should be hidden and forgot 

JPbiHon. 
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Those who speak without ceasing of all 
that they do and say, are their own trumpets^ 
so much are they afraid of not being seen. 

Bosstut. 

The most certain means not to lose the 
good that one does, is to forget it. 

St, John Chrysostom. 

If vanity does not overturn all the virtues 
at least it shakes them all. La Rochefoucauld. 

We are only worth really, what we are 
worth in the eyes of God. 

*S/. Francis of Assist. 

Forbear from pride, which scarcely lifts 
itself on high ere it falls. Love to practise 
humility, which is honoured the more in pro- 
portion as it lowers itself. St. Leo the Great. 

Every time you are praised fear those 
words of our Saviour : " Amen, I say to you, 
you have received your reward." Bossuet. 

Flattery is a sort of false money which has 
no currency except by your vanity. 

Jji Rochefoucauld. 
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Many seem to applaud you, to sport and to 

jest, 
Yet you should not their praise but their 

counsel love best. Boileau. 

IVe seen a child because so small, 
Weep, weep, weep, and long be inconsolable ; 
But lift him on a table. 

The youngster thinks he is tall. La MotU, 

There are men who occupy themselves 
with such foolish things . . . with dress ! 
There are souls who are occupied with 
nothings. Mgr. Mermiilod. 

False humility is worse than pride. 

St. Augustine, 

We do not acknowledge our little faults 
unless to persuade people that we have none 
greater. La Rochefoucauld. 

We acknowledge sometimes our defects. 
But 'tis that others may deny them. Florian. 

One likes better to speak ill of oneself 
than to hear others do so. La Rochefoucauld, 

The extreme pleasure that we take in 
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speaking of ourselves ought to make us fear 
that we do not give so much to those who 
listen to us. La Rochefoucatdd,. 

I am sure that you are converted to God, 
because you speak to me humbly of your- 
self. Lacordaire. 

By pride man is full of himself, that is ta 
say, of littleness, of miseries, of selfish and 
narrow ideas. Mgr, La?idriot. 

It is necessary to accustom yourself to 
the different judgments that people will bring- 
to bear upon your actions; each one sees 
them from his own point of view, with his. 
own ideas and feelings. Lacordaire, 

Little minds are hurt by little things; great 
minds see them all, and are not hurt. 

La Rochefoucatdd^ 

\Vhen one has enough light to perceive 
that one is mistaken, and too much vanity to 
own it, instead of turning back one goes 
deeper still into one's own errors. It is the 
progress and the consolation of pride. 

CMteaubriand^ 
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Humility is the real proof of all the Chris- 
tian virtues ; without it we keep all our de- 
fects, and they are only covered over by 
pride which hides them from others, and 
often from ourselves. La Rochefoucauld. 1 

Since we love eminence so much, let us 
seek it where it is to be found, let us seek 
that which will last for ever. Oh ! the ad- 
mirable ambition, that of reigning eternally 
with the Son of God, and to be seated for 
ever on the same throne with Him. 

Fhiklon. 

The esteem of God, if one may express 
oneself so, is easier to obtain than the esteem 
of men, because God takes heed of our ef- 
forts. LJoubert. 

It costs by far too dear before the world to 

shine ; 
Then I shall love the more this calm retreat 
of mine, 

For happiness we must live hid. 

* Floriau. 
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The boast of heraldry, the pomp of power, 
And all that beauty, all that wealth p'er 
gave, 
Await alike the inevitable hour : 
. The paths of glory lead but to the grave. 

Gray, 
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If I were a preacher, I should often insist on 
the necessity of banishing irritation. One can 
only be good in this way. How peaceful 
both with Himself and with others was He 
whom we ought all to imitate. 

Silvio Pdlico. 

One must be gentle and courteous towards 
every one, at all times, and in all places. 

St Liguori, 

One must wear one's velvet inside, that is 
to say, one should show his amiability in 
preference to those with whom he lives. 

J. Jouhert, 

In whatever station of life you may be, you 
must always endure a great deal from your 
equals, your inferiors, and your superiors; 
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but take care that they have not to endure 
still more from you. Pere Nouet, 

Rudeness in words and tone of voice is 
never permitted, not even to bring back to 
order those who have strayed from it. 

St Basil^ 

That which embitters the mind is that we 
cast on others the malice and bitterness that 
we have in ourselves. When the mind is 
tranquil in the enjoyment of the truth, and 
the peace of a good conscience, then, as we 
have nothing bitter in ourselves, we have 
only sweetness for others. The true sign of 
innocence either preserved or recovered is 
sweetness. Bossuet, 

• 

Never to hurt those who have hurt us is a 
great virtue, and generously to forgive an 
insult shows great courage ; it is a great glory 
to forgive when one could easily revenge 
oneself. St Isidore. 

It is always our own impotence which irri- 
tates us. J, Joubert, 

Let dissension always come from others, re- 
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conciliation from yourself (Seneca). Gentie- 
ness does more than violence. La Fontaine. 

It only belongs to a small number of 
privileged persons to know how to rise above 
an outrage, a persecution, an oflfensive pro- 
position, a dart of S2|.tire thrown by an inferior 
who has not calculated the consequences, of 
a report ill or well founded, of a complaint 
without cause, which sometimes proceeds 
from those who arp over us, and sometimes 
from those who obey us. 

St. John Chrysostom. 

You irritate yourself at the slightest offence 
which is offered you ? Have you not offended 
the Lord, and how often, and how grievously ? 

5/. Gregory of Nyssa, 

When violence reigns there is nothing firm, 
nothing stable, and nothing permanent. 
There is something in that place that is, 
beyond expression, odious and tyrannical and 
infinitely repulsive. 

I St. Repress movements of passion and 
never reprimand angrily. 
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2nd. Be affable, cordial, and serene with 
persons who approach you. 

3rd. When some one has displeased you, 
pass it over, and never let it be seen. 

4th. When you are seized with passion, 
refrain from actions, from words, and from 
resolutions. St Vincent de FauL 
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No one is as happy, as reasonable, as virtu- 
ous, or as amiable as a true Christian. 

Do you desire to be almost always amiable, 
and in good humour? Then be at peace always 
with God and with yourself. jP. Marched, 

I have both misty and fine weather in my 
own interior. Pascal. 

Good conduct is the mother of gaiety. 

Blanchard, 

You must convince yourself that virtue 
does not detract from amiability; but that 
piety will add to your qualities, will oma- 
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ment and preserve them, and will itself be 
always the most amiable of all. Mgr, Rey, 

You must try to be good and amiable to 
everybody, and do not think that Christi- 
anity consists in a melancholy and morose 
life. Lacordaire, 

Impose on yourself the obligation of being 
affable, and remember that it is a real obliga- 
tion, since we should act so that our presence, 
far from being a subject of trouble to any- 
one, ought to be a pleasure and advantage to 
all. Silvio Pellico, 

2 Be good natured, obliging, thoughtful, and 
open, and that will make yoi\, beloved, and 
will disarm persecution. Let them see that 
it is not through cant and gloom that you re- 
nounce the dissipation commonly indulged 
in by the young. For the rest, gaiety, dis- 
cretion, kindness, purity of intercourse, and 
never affectation. Fenklon, 

One may be unsupportable even with 
virtue, talent, and good conduct. Manners, 
which one neglects sometimes as little things 
not worthy of notice, are just those very things 
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from which men often decide our character, 
whether it be good or bad ; a slight attention 
to keep them gentle and polite prevents an 
unfavourable judgment. Almost anything 
is sufficient to cause people to consider us 
proud, uncivil, scornful, and disobliging, and 
still less will cause us to be esteemed quite 
the reverse. La Bruyere, 

Politeness is the flower of humanity. 
Whoever is not polite enough is not human 
enough. J, Joubert, 

Polite and engaging manners are perpetual 
letters of recommendation. 

Isabella of Castile, 

Amenity, and a hearty welcome, are notes 
of invitation which are in circulation all the 
year round. J, Joubert. 

Manners are like an art, there are perfect 
manners, praiseworthy manners, and faulty 
manners, but there is no such thing as indif- 
ferent manners. The science of manners would 
be more important to the happiness and virtue 
of man than they think. J, Joubert. 
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If one studies these little proprieties which 
should be learnt rapidly, those beautiful man- 
ners which they wish to obtain will lose what 
is most agreeable in them, their reality and 
grace ; affection being in this case, as in all 
others, always offensive. Bacon. 

Nothing hinders one more from being 
natural than the desire to appear so. 

La Rochefoucauld. 

The most ridiculous and useless thing is 
the wish to prove that one is amiable and 
witty. Vauvenargues. 

I have seen in the most rustic places in 
' the world, on the most distant summits of the 
Alps, mountaineers in whom I have noticed 
a higher dignity and a gender politeness than 
in the inhabitants of the towns. These honest 
people showed at the same time an ease and 
reserve full of charm, without improper bold- 
ness, without painful embarrassment ; they 
were true, simple, good, respectful, useful, and 
obliging. M^, Dupanloup, 

He only is good who shows himself grateful 
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for all benefits that he receives, even for the 
least. Silvio Pellico. 

Manners polish insensibly in holding con- 
versation with those who are virtuous. 

St» Ambrose. 

I reduce the law of conversation to three 
principles. It ought to be a principle of in- 
struction, a bond of society, and a source of 
pleasure. JFbrmey. 

The art of conversation consists far less in 
showing much than in drawing out others. 
He who goes away from your society, pleased 
with himself and with his visit, is perfectly so 
with you. La Bruylre. 

When you do not see the gist of things, 
speak only doubtfully, and as if questioning. 

Vauvenargues, 

In the controversy of Ozanam was to be 
observed an extreme endeavour not to wound 
those who disputed with him, whatever their 
errors might be, but this mildness, never was 
carried so far as to disguise his thoughts. 

Lacordaire, 
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Begin by pit3dng the unbelieving, they are 
sufficiently unhappy. They should not be 
abused unless it be absolutely necessary, for 
abuse is hurtful to them. Pascal, 

Let us be affable but never flatterers, for 
there is nothing so vile and unworthy of a 
Christian heart as flattery. 

St, Vincent dc Paul, 

To know how to keep silence is a far rarer 
virtue than to know how to speak. 

St, A?nbrose, 

Do not affect the mysterious and the im- 
portant. Keep silence through moderation 
and prudence, and not by affecting the sage 
and the man of gravity. Bossuet, 

Ignorance is preferable to pretended know- 
ledge. Boileau, 

Nothing is better able to inspire feelings of 
virtue and to thwart vice than the conversa- 
tion of good men, because it insinuates itself 
little by little and penetrates to the very heart. 
To hear them, to see them often may do in 
the stead of precepts. Rollin, 
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Bad jokes are very common; in all cou 
a good joke is a rare thing. La Br 

The most amiable of all virtues is sine 

Bi 

The intercourse of speech supposes a 
promise of truth and sincerity, as speec 
only given us for that. j 

In order not to acquire the habit of 
hood there is no other means than to m 
a rule never to tell a lie. Silvio 1 

It is one thing to lie and another t 
the truth, but one must never say what i 
trary to the truth. 

Frankness is the proper character of 

St, John Chry^ 

Those who never retract, love them 
more than the truth. J, J 

If frankness, loyalty, and honour ou 
reign anywhere, it is in the hearts 
children of the gospel, that they shou! 
their refuge and their seat of empire. 

Mgr, Le Cc 



XXIX. 

^kc StDcUing, Clothing:, J00b. 

Man is not the greater for his house, for his- 
golden ceilings, his clothing of purple, or for 
his coronets. ^ Mgr, Berieaiid, 

What are they, our apartments, however 
grand they may be ? A few feet of earth 
which contains a mortal body. It is only 
the soul that is worthy of notice. Ozanam. 

Furniture, clothing, equipages ; nothing of 
all that renders a man greater or more esti- 
mable, because nothing of all that is a part 
* of himself . . . however, it is in those things 
that most men make their honour consist. 

Rollin, 
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What is one's reflection when, on entering 
the apartments of a young man, one sees 
nothing hung upon the walls but canes, 
pipes, more or less graceful or grotesque, 
whips, riding whips . . . with a journal, and 
such a journal 1 on the table, side by side 
with the last novel? In spite of myself, 
before this style of ornamentation, before 
this degraded refinement, an^ this sort of 
life altogether, the words of the fabulist come 
€ver to my mind : " Pulchram caput, cere- 
brum non habet !" This sanctuary is worthy 
of him who dwells within it. 

Mgr, Dupanloup. 

Let everything in our dwellings be simple, 
though beautiful, and agreeable to the eye ; 
let ever}'thing be in good taste, so that the 
imagination may be easily reminded of that 
order and harmony which the mind seeks in 
all things. Charles Sainte-Foi, 

When one has a Christian home, one is 
never wearied. M. Besson, 

Love to place religious pictures in the 
dwelling you inhabit. The presence of 
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these holy representations exerts a sanctify- 
ing influence upon the soul; they give it 
strength, courage, and consolation, in all the 
different situations of life, and they will also 
warn you to moderate your enjoyments and 
pleasures, if you should be tempted to give 
yourself up to them, with criminal intemper- 
ance. Mgr, GuiberL 

Affect in your style of dress neither refine- 
ment nor negligence, nor any singularity, in 
order that you may not attract notice. 

St. Jeronie. 

Modest habiliments render those modest 
who wear them ; when complicated, they lead 
also to some complication in the manners of 
the wearers, even though they should be per- 
sons naturally most simple. J.Joubert, 

Spftness of raiment effeminates and ener- 
vates the body. St John Chrysostom. 

Convenience has destroyed religion, mo- 
rality, and politeness. J, Joubert, 

Since I treat myself less delicately my 
health is much better. St, Teresa^ 

\^ — ^ 



^(1 
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The science of medicine has no more pre 
cious remedies than exercise, temperance 
and happiness. Blcmchara 

The table kills more men than war itsel£ 

J, d£ MaistTi 

The mind weakens itself with too mud 
bodily nourishment, as ground loaded wit] 
frequent rain becomes languid, and is fruitfu 
only in poisonous herbs. St, Jerotm 

The life of the soul only follows its tru 
direction in as far as the life of the senses i 
well regulated; and man is. incapable c 
governing the superior part of his nature 
unless he knows how to overcome his ir 
ferior appetites. Mqr, Freppei 



XXX. 

^ke %ht^txt, Unlls, Wanting. 

I CONJURE you to follow the advice of your 
mother ; you will gain nothing at the theatre, 
and you might lose much. 

Chdieaubriand (to Ozananiy then a studefit 
at Paris), 

Ozanam went to the theatre at the age of 
twenty-seven years, for the first time, to hear 
" Polyeucte." The impression it made upon 
him was a cold one. He had experienced, 
like all those with good taste and a lively 
imagination, that nothing equals the repre- 
sentation which the mind is capable of 
making to itself, in a silent and solitary 
perusal of the great masters. Zacordaire. 

\b — 7> 
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Theatres are the ruin of souls^ and the 
destruction of honour and honesty. 

St Augustine, 

The theatres of our days are theatres de- 
graded, where morals, history, and language 
are alike offended. M, Besson. 

A number of theatres and stages are the 
public schools of folly and corruption. 

De Bonald, 

Modem plays are become the most com- 
plete representation of corrupted manners 
and the most finished type of a bad style. 
The other kinds of literature offer still to the 
public both great names and noble works ; 
the theatre alone is now nothing more than 
a ruin. Men assemble there no longer for 
any other purpose than to flatter their senses 
agreeably. One no longer finds there re- 
fined pleasures, and no more can we dare to 
promise ourselves a recreation there, if not 
innocent, at least excusable as the object of 
dramatical study. Nothing there is profi- 
table, but everything is perilous ; and if one 
frequents the theatre constantly, and hurries 
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to enjoy it, what can we see in such an 
eagerness except the spirit of evil, the 
triumph of the flesh, or at least let us say 
with Bossuet, "The persecution of that in- 
exorable Ennui, which is at the foundation 
of all human existence, since man has lost 
the power of appreciating God?" M. Besson, 

There are no longer now any familiar re- 
unions in society, that is to say, family re- 
unions; there is nothing now but grand 
soirees and balls, where people crowd to- 
gether in drawing-rooms, often too small, 
where they speak without knowing one* an- 
other, and which they leave without regret ; 
indeed, one would retire quite wearied out 
from such a fatiguing drudgery, had not 
fashion pronounced that one ought to find 
pleasure in it. Mgr, Angebault 

I have always believed balls to be dan- 
gerous, and what has led me to think so is, 
not merely my reason, but also my own 
experience ... I hold then that no one 
should go to a ball, who calls himself a 
Christian. Bussy Rabutin. 



J 



iSS Isomers of Chruttan Wiidem. 

I say to you of dances what the doc 
say of mushrooms : " The best of then 
worth nothing," they say ; and I say to 
that the best balls possible are not w 
more. If, nevertheless, one must eat i. 
sort of things, at least take care that thej 
well cooked. So if, on some occasion 
it is impossible to excuse yourself, you 
obliged to go to a ball, take care that ; 
dancing be well cooked or dressed, 
how is that to be managed ? Let your d 
ing be modest, dignified, and well-intentio: 
" Eat very little of them, and very seld( 
the' doctors say, speaking of mushroc 
" for however well dressed they may be, i 
are poisonous when eaten in a quant 
Dance very little then, and very seldom. 
if you do otherwise you will put yoursel 
the danger of liking it too much . . . B 
dances, and such kinds of assemblies, a 
generally both vices and sins. 

St. Francis of S 

I allow of no one being a rogue, bi 
allow a rogue to play for a great stake, wl 
I should forbid it to an honest man. I 
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great childishness to expose oneself to a 
great loss. La Bruyere. 

If an occasion of sin finds the saints even 
wavering, how is it possible that those should 
not perish in the midst, of forbidden plea- 
sures, who choose and frequent them, and 
who, for the most part, are young, dissipated, 
worldly, devoid of all feelings of piety, of 
the help of prayer, of the aid of the sacra- 
ments, and are like dry tow which the least 
spark sets on fire ? Fr. Franco. 

Alas ! they no longer exist, these customs, 
these re-unions, these feasts of the good old 
times, and soon we shall find only in legends 
these remembrances of old-fashioned Christ- 
mases, or of the happy Feast of New Year's 
Day, of the New Year's gift waited for with 
impatience, received with delight; of the 
Twelfth Day cake, its beau, and its crown, 
which weighed never too heavily upon the 
brow on which it conferred the titles of 
royalty. We loved to see still existing these 
large family gatherings around the table of 
the grandfather, to hear those verses sun^ 
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where hearts kept time to the measure of 
the poetry, and which excited such merry 
laughter, and such innocent frolic, unfailing 
signs of happiness and peace. 

Mgr. Angebauli, 



XXXI. 

When one is still young and without experi- 
ence, one walks only upon flowers ; every- 
thing smiles, ever3l;hing is beautiful, and one 
persuades oneself easily that this happiness 
will last for ever. But such a sweet error 
cannot charm us long. Blanchard. 

Peace here below consists in the accepta- 
tion of contradictions, and not in the ex- 
emption from suffering them. JTenklon, 

Instead of complaining that the rose has 
thorns, I felicitate myself that the thorn is 
surmounted by roses, and that the bush has 
flowers. J. Jouhert. 
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In putting man to struggle with misfor- 
tune, God purifies him from his past faults, 
puts him on his guard against future ones, 
and ripens him for heaven. /. de Maistre, 

There is a divine power whose dwelling is 
in the heavens, and who is ever the constant 
companion of Religion and Virtue; she 
helps us to support the ills of life, embark- 
ing with us that she may point out to us a 
harbour of safety amid the raging tempest, 
and showing herself alike sweet and helpful 
to the experienced sailor and to the more 
timid traveller. Although her eyes are blind- 
folded, nevertheless her piercing gaze can 
penetrate the future ; in her hand she holds 
sometimes a bouquet of bright blossoming 
flowers, and sometimes a cup full of an en- 
chanting beverage; nothing can equal the 
charm of her voice, or the sweetness of her 
smile ; and the fcther one advances towards 
the grave the more she shows herself pure 
and brilliant to mortal eyes. Faith and 
Charity call her " Sister," and her name is 
Hope. Chdieaubriand. 

Sufferings are necessary for us, in order to 
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detach us from the world, and to satisfy the 
justice of God, being added as they ought to- 
be to those of His well-beloved Son. 

Malebranche. 

What is it to be resigned ? It is to put 
God between ourselves and our sorrows. 

Mdm'e, Swetchine, 

Circumstances are like skeins of thread or 
silk ; when taken by the good end, they are 
easily disentangled. Mdme^ Swetchine, 

I know of nothing great upon earth, unless 
sacrifice and the cross be mingled with it. 

P, de Ravignan. 

God wills, and things are : that is divine 
omnipotence. Things are, and man wills 
them : that is human wisdom. Things are, 
man wills them, and that, too, as God wills, 
when He wills, and because He wills, that is 
Christian philosophy. 

Mine. Elizabeth of France, 

• We are exact in counting the tribulations 
which afflict us ; are we equally so, in count- 
ing the sins which dre\^ them upon us ? 

St. John C^ry^ostom. 
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Each suffering is a new flower added t< 
the crown which is prepared for us in etei 
nity. St Liguori 

Do not limit your patience to enduring 
particular kind of injury or affliction, bu 
extend it universally, to all those 'which Go< 
I sends you. St Francis of Sola 

Misfortune is king here below, and soone 
or later every heart must bow beneath th 
sway of his sceptre. Lacordain 

Sufferings are good for everything ! suffei 
ings teach us to suffer, sufferings teach us t 
live, sufferings teach us to die. 

Mdme, Swetchin 



It is a great imperfection to complain ur 
ceasingly of little troubles. 

St. Francis of Sale 

\ A little thing consoles us, because littl 

things afflict us. Pasca 

Think of the ills from which you ai 
exempt. f Joiiher 

This is man's condition : inconstancy, Er 
nui^ anxiety. Fasca 



' I 
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It is from the depths of the most absolute 
ruins that the hope of the Saints knows best 
how to spread forth her wings. Perreyve, 

He who suffers for God, has the advantage 
of being always prepared for his last hour ; an 
advantage which is not given to all the un- 
fortunate. Chdteaubriand. 

Yes, happy those who mourn ; for it is above 
all when we are in tears, that we best under- 
stand the things of God, that is to say, the 
only things where real happiness is to be 
found. Aug. Marceau^ 

The Christian ought to look upon sickness 
as the voice of God which warns us to think 
of ourselves, to reflect on our past lives, to- 
examine our consciences more carefully, and 
to try to discover in them what our self-love 
has perhaps hidden. Nicole^ 

Losses and failures enter by far too many 
ways into the fortunes of men, to be arrested 
on every side. Thou stoppest this stream 
on one side, it penetrates again on the other, 
it bubbles even above the earth ; and when, 
you think yourself to be well protected round 
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• 

about, the foundations give way before, or a 
thunder-bolt strikes from above. Bossud, 

Providence grants sometimes the good 
things of tliis world to the wicked, in order 
to reward whatever virtue they may have, and 
to the good in order to soften their troubles. 
It frequently deprives both the wicked and 
the just of these good things, but in very 
diflferent ways; the former to punish them, 
the latter to try them. Julieti Ponieu, 

. When human help fails us, it is then above 
all that we must hope in the divine mercy. 

St. Ambrose. 

There are moments when our shaken nature 
trembles. , Shed tears then, but shed them 
like a Christian, shed them iti the bosom of 
God. Blaiuhard. 

Let us be contented with knowing that 
there is a reason in everything, which we shall 
understand one day. Do not let us trouble 
ourselves with seeking the whys and where- 
fores, even when it would be easy to find 
them out . . . Ourselves attached to a cer-^ 
tarn point of space and of time, we have a 
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mania to try and bring all things to bear upon 
this particular point; — and we are at once both 
ridiculous and guilty. Joseph de Maistre. 

It is to be a martyr, to suffer patiently, and 
with gratitude, the ills inseparable from our 
human existence, and which are common both 
to the just and to sinners ; and we are not 
deprived of the glory which is attached to 
this title, because we have not shed our blood 
in honour of Jesus Christ. St Cyprian. 

Thou hast wept then, O my Jesus ! Thy 
tears have flowed; and these blessed tears 
have without doubt been gathered by the 
Angels . . . Thou hast wept, O good Master ! 
and this thought alone says more than volumes 
to my heart. Mgr, Baiidry, 

It is necessary to raise oneself again to- 
wards heaven, when stricken down upon the 
earth. Ozanam. 



^1— ^ 
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!^ Sfettrh trf a ^hn xrf |Cife. 

It is a great defect in men to wish to rule 
everything, except themselves. Bosstiet. 

Accustom yourself to a uniform, simple 
and calm life. Lacordaire, 

Every reasonable man must draw his plan 
of life, and rnake it in due time. Formey. 

Having not the wholesome food of daDy 
and regular duties, you will attach yourselves 
to dry and weakening pleasures. Enchanting 
dreams through far woods in summer days, 
useless and everlasting talks with pretended 
friends in cloudy weather, the anxiety of look- 
ing after everything new ; drinking, smoking. 
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a tailor, dogs, a horse ; all those petty things 
will finally occupy the whole of your life. 

£ug, de Margerie, 

This is the increasing progress of the loss 
of many young people : 

Starting : Intellectual inoccupations. Con- 
sequence : Annoyance. Reaction : Disorder. 

Eug, de Margerie, 



:S^ Cmtdttbing Mmh. 



If you have preserved a pleasant remem- 
brance of all that I have said, I beseech you, 
retain well this last advice which I address 
to you ; it is the dearest to my heart — it is 
my legacy — it is the key of heaven which I 
place in your hand . , . Yet this once hear 
me, this is the motto I leave with you : 

'* NEVER DESPAIR." jP. de Ravigiian. 

L. HENRY. 
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